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_ ”"'BY-AND-BY. ~~ 


BE quiet, restless heart! The long light lies 
In gleams of lingering sunshine on the hill ; 
The home-bound swallow, twittering as he 
flies, : 
Makes silence seem more still, 
The shadows deeper grow, and in the woods 
The air a latent sweetness holds in fee ; 
An odor faint of yet unblossomed buds — 
So like, dear heart, to thee ! vay 


Far distant in the soft, cerulean deep, 
Where the horizon bounds the nether world, 
Great ships becalmed, like brooding birds 


asleep, 
Lie with white sails loose furled. 


In peace the day is ended, and the night 
Falleth as doth a veil upon the sea ; 

Along its bosom come with swift-winged flight 
The gray mists silently. 


O anxious heart, how Nature speaks! Her 
power — 
How leisurely she uses! How intense 
The infinite peace of her most fruitful hour ! 
How soft her influence ! 


Time hath she for her storms to sweep the 
main; 
To rock the treetops with her winds of 
wrath ; 
To bring forth fragrance in the summer rain ; 
And time for snow she hath, 


So, dear, for all thy eager soul desires, 
She keeps sweet times and seasons. In her 
mood 
Is hid for thee all passion’s subtle fires, 
To round thy womanhood. 


Cease, then! and in this dewy twilight, move 
As one who asks not whither, cares not why ; 
' This gift for all holds still the eternal love — 
God’s endless by-and-by. © 


: Primitive Methodist. | 


“SEEST THOU, O MAID.” 


SEEST thou, O maid! some star by us unseen, 
Buried from us in depths of starless space ? 

Know’st thou some joy of lesser joys the queen 
That lights so sweet a mystery in thy face? 


That face is as the face of them that bask 
In some great tidings, or the face of one 
Who late hath set his hand upon some task 
By God ordained, that shall for God be done. 


That light is as the light of them who bent — 
That shepherd choir — above the babe new 


orn : 
Upward from Him thy day is ever sent, 
A lifelong kindling of the Bethlehem morn, 
AUBREY DE VERE. 


' BY-AND-BY, ETC, 
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WHEN darkness hides me, aearest, 
And when this face, now daily in thy sight, 
Becomes a dream to haunt the silent night, 
And vanish when the busy noon is clearest ; 


-Then, dear, the love I gave thee, 


| Which ever for th coming. lay in wait, 


Exacting often and importunate, 
Shall be a memory to bless and save thee. 


Some little fooiish sayin 
Will wander back unto thee am the past, 
Like a stray rose-branch o’er thy pathway 


cast, . 
With flowers and thorns thy careless steps 
waylaying. 


June roses in December ! — 

Dream roses, yet their phantom thorns give 
pain. 

Somewhere, somehow, when we two meet 
again, 

How much must we forget, how much remem- 
ber! ~ 

Lapy CHARLOTYE ELLIOT. 


A. WATER-LILY. 


O sTaR on the breast of the river, 
O marvel of bloom and grace, 

Did you fall straight down from heaven 
Out of the sweetest place ? 

You are white as the thoughts of an angel ; 
Your heart is steeped in the sun ; 

Did you grow in the golden city, 
My pure and radiant one ? 


Nay, nay, I fell not out of heaven ; 
None gave me my saintly white ; 
It slowly grew from the blackness 
Down in the dreary night. 
From the ooze of the silent river 
I won my glory and grace. 
White souls fall not, O my poet ; 
They rise to the sweetest place. 
Sunday Afternoon. M. F, Butts. 


A CHILD. 


A CHILD’s a plaything for an hour ; 
Its pretty tricks we try 

For that or for a longer space ; 
Then tire and lay it by. 


But I knew one that to itself 
All seasons could control ; 

That would have mocked the sense of pain 
Out of a grievéd soul. 


Thou straggler into loving arms, 
Young climber up of knees, 
When I forget thy thousand ways, 
Then life and all shall cease. 
CHARLES LAMB. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
CATHERINE OF RUSSIA.* 


“You know,” said the czar Nicholas 
— speaking of the moribund Ottoman Em- 
pire to Sir Hamilton Seymour in 1853 — 
“ you know the dreams and plans in which 
the empress Catherine was in the habit of 
indulging: these were handed down to 
our time; but while I inherited immense 
territorial possessions, I did not inherit 
those visions — those intentions, if you 
like tocall them so.” Notlong afterwards, 
the publication of Catherine’s correspond- 
ence with the emperor Joseph revealed 
the details of these plans, of which, judg- 
ing from his own overtures to the British 
envoy, her grandson had made himself 
master. After the lapse of a generation, 
another British envoy was solemnly assured 
by the emperor Alexander II., that the 
current story of Catherine’s Oriental aspi- 
rations was a mere fable, which ascribed 
to his ancestor ideas altogether foreign to 
her mind. One czar having thus categor- 
ically denied that which another czar had 
distinctly affirmed, and the chief depos- 
itary of the traditions of the Romanofs 
having rejected the evidence of authentic 
texts, a statement of the designs in ques- 
tion may not be out of place. 

The works named below furnish ample 
materials for a narrative of Catherine’s 
Eastern policy, and of the wars and trans- 
actions in which her ambition involved 
herself, her rivals, and herallies. Her so- 
called Dacian and Greek projects were 
first fully and authentically made known to 


* 1, Denkwiirdigheiten meiner Zeit, oder Beitrage 
zur Geschichte des letzten Viertels des 18. und des 
Anfangs des 19. Fahrhunderts. Von C. W. v. Dohm. 
Lemgo und Hannover, 1814-19. 

2. Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches in Europa. 
Von J. W. Zinkeisen. Gotha, 1857. 

3. Geschichte des russischen Staates. 
Ernst Herrmann. Gotha, 1860. 

4. Foseph und Katharina von Russland. TLhr 
Briefwechsel. WHerausgegeben von Alfred Ritter von 
Arneth. Wien, 1869. 

5. Maria Theresa’s letzte Regierungszeit. Von 
Alfred Ritter von Arneth. Wien, 1876-77. 

6. Die deutschen Miachte und der Fiirstenbund. 
Von Leopold von Ranke. Leipzig, 187:. 

7. Aus der Zeit Friedrichs des Grossen und Fried- 
rich Withelms I1I. Von Max Duncker. Leipzig, 
1876. 

8. Friedrich der Grosse. 
Vierte. Zwei Biographien. 
Ranke, Leipzig, 1878. 


Von Dr. 


Friedrich Wilhelm der 
Von Leopold von 
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the European public by Dohm, a clerk in 
the Prussian Foreign Office under Freder- 
ick the Great and Frederick William II., 
whose access to papers and persons ena- 
bled him to produce an account which may 
still perhaps be quoted as the best general 
sketch of the subject. His picture of 
Catherine’s plans was completely justified 
by the reports, subsequently published, of 
Sir James Harris, afterwards Lord Malmes- 
bury, and by the documents discovered in 
the public and royal archives of Berlin by 
Herrmann and Zinkeisen, who also partly 
lifted the veil which had obscured the ne- 
gotiations known to have been carried on 
between the czarina and the emperor Jo- 
seph for the dismemberment of the Otto- 
man Empire. The curiosity felt in respect 
to that dark business was completely grat- 
ified when Herr von Arneth published the 
text of the imperial letters in question. 
The diplomatic moves of Austria, Prussia, 
and France, atthe date which concerns us, 
may be tolerably well gathered from the 
works of Zinkeisen and Herrmann, taken 
in connection with Arneth’s admirably im- 
partial book on Maria Theresa, and 
Duncker’s useful though incomplete essay 
on Frederick’s seizure of West-Preussen. 
None of these writers are Dryasdusts. 
Zinkeisen does not disdain personal de- 
scriptions and incidents, and he is not 
unobservant of the decencies of style and 
arrangement incumbent on the historic 
artist. The philosophical illustration of 
the topic was reservéd for Ranke, whose 
terse and selective manner of handling 
facts, and his fresco-like method of broad 
generalization, always open up fresh points 
of view. 

It is now beyond dispute that, at an early 
period of her reign, the “Semiramis of 
the North” began to revolve in her capa- 
cious mind schemes of European domi- 
nation, Ottoman conquest, and Byzantine 
reconstruction, which for their grandeur 
her fabulous Babylonian namesake need 
not have disdained. Plans of partition 
were in that age no new schemes. Crom- 
well had replied to Charles Gustavus of 
Sweden, the greatest of all proficients in 
that line, who proposed to the Protector to 
cut up Denmark, that the days when it 
was allowable to destroy entire monarchies 
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were gone. Yet both in his time, and in 
the following century, the pigeon-holes of 
half the foreign offices in Europe were full 
of plots for national annihilation, drawn 
up by adventurers, diplomatists, and min- 
isters of state. Next to Poland, the de- 
tails of whose partition had been written 
on paper more than a hundred years be- 
fore the final catastrophe occurred, Tur- 
key had always been a favorite patient 
with the Patkuls, Alberonis, and Choiseuls. 
The origin of most of the earlier projects 
of the sort, especially of those which came 
from Vienna and Rome, is of course to be 
found in that genuine terror of the Turks, 
which was felt in Europe up to the conclu- 
sion of the “ Holy War,” and of which 
some shadows still seem to survive in Ger- 
man popular sayings and traditions. Other 
schemes were inspired by the mere passion 
of spoliation; as, for instance, one con- 
cocted in the reign of Louis XIII. by the 
Sieur de Breves, who passed twenty-two 
years in French diplomatic employment at 
Constantinople, and printed “ A Short Dis- 
course of Sure Means for Destroying and 
Ruining the Ottoman Monarchy.” It seems 
that the famous Pére Joseph tried to make 
Richelieu take the Turks seriously in hand, 
an attempt frustrated by the cardinal’s loy- 
alty to the system of Francis I. and Henry 
IV., for whom a close friendship with the 
Porte was always a fundamental diplomatic 
axiom. The same drift appears in the 
correspondence of Sir Thomas Roe, whose 
“‘delenda est Carthago” recurs, in a 
scarcely veiled form, almost with the regu- 
larity of the “freterea censeo” of old 
Cato. His meaning is clear, when he la- 
ments the disunion that hinders the accord 
of the princes of Christendom, although 
“thirty thousand soldiours would march 
unfought with to the gates of Constanti- 
nople.” 

In Catherine’s time, any bookseller’s 
shop in Germany could supply an admira- 
ble plan for abolishing the Turks, signed, 
on the title-page at least, by a leading 
European statesman. Some years before 
her accession, there appeared in Frankfort 
and Leipzig a pamphlet on the solution of 
European difficulties, purporting to be “ the 
famous Cardinal Alberoni’s proposals” 
for a partition of the Ottoman Empire. 
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The kaiser was to surrender the Low Coun- 
tries and his Italian possessions, and to 
compensate himself by the seizure of the 
Porte’s territory in Europe up to the Black 
Sea and the Balkans. The duke of Got- 
torp was to be king of Roumelia, Mace- 
donia, Greece, and Albania, and to have 
his capital in Constantinople. The Turk 
was to be beguiled of Cyprus, as Braban- 
tio would have said, in favor of the duké - 
of Savoy, who was to be a member of a 
new Italian confederation. England would 
take Smyrna and Crete. Prussia was to 
annex Eubeea, while Tunis, Tripoli, and 
Algiers fell respectively to Spain, Portu- 
gal, and France. Russia was to be satis- 
fied with Azov and the Crimea. Holland 
was to receive Aleppo and Rhodes, where 
her energies might be less wasted than, as 
theretofore, on Java and the Cape. Com- 
pletely anticipating the bag-and-baggage 
theory propounded a century and a half 
later, the pamphlet insisted on a compre- 
hensive measure of Ottoman deportation. 
The Turks were to be carried bodily out 
of Europe and landed elsewhere. Cardi- 
nal Alberoni, or the bold projector who 
assumed his name, was very sensible that 
these beneficent territorial rectifications 
would be toughly resisted by the victims, 
who were accordingly to be overpowered 
by a general European crusade. The 
armament of the new Godfrey de Bouillon 
or Dandolo was accurately set by him at 
three hundred and seventy thousand men 
of all arms and one hundred ships of war, 
to be furnished by the powers, including 
the grand master of St. John of Jerusalem, 
who was to come off with barren honor, 
and the Swiss cantons, whose troops were 
to receive double pay. 

The cardinal’s way of spoiling the Otto- 
mans would scarcely have suited Cather- ° 
ine, who is said by our Prussian authority, 
Dohnm, to have received her inspirations in 
this matter from a German source. Her 
husband, Peter III., had recalled from 
banishment the venerable Marshal Miin- 
nich, who, after winning for the empress 
Anna Ivanovna a series of splendid victo- 
ries over the Turks, had finally, in the 
course of the revolutions of the empire, 
been sent to Siberia for twenty years of 
that old age which he had hoped, in reward 
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of his services, to'spend as the sovereign 
of an independent Moldavian state. Re- 
turned to Europe, and restored to court 
favor, the “ Eugene of the North ” poured 
into Catherine’s ear, in almost daily inter- 
views, the plans for a destruction of the 
Turkish empire which even in exile had 
been his perpetual dream. He told her 
how glorious her name would be, if she 
resumed the grand purpose so steadfastly 
held in view by Peter, and half executed 
by Anna Ivanovna, when the defeat of 
her Austrian allies led to the disgraceful 
peace of Belgrade, and imposed on her the 
surrender of so many Turkish trophies of 
Miinnich’s skill. Such at least was the 
statement made by the marshal, before his 
death, to the German geographer Biisch- 
ing, who does not describe the old man as 
being in his dotage, or as palpably playing 
at brag. We assume, then, as not im- 
probable, that Miinnich may have partly 
prompted the plans described below, which 
were attributed at the time, though not on 
strong ewidence, to Catherine’s lover, Po- 
temkin. That Miinnich had a thorough 
German love of prospective calculations 
of the kind supposed, appears plainly 
from the evidence of his own journals. 
Taking, as an instance amongst many, his 
memoir in reply to Chancellor Ostermann’s 
objections to Anna Ivanovna’s declaration 
of war against the Porte, we find him ad- 
vising the means for the retention of the 
Crimea when conquered, and expounding 
the advantages of the possession of that 
peninsula, from which unrivalled coign of 
military vantage Russia would by degrees 
plant her foot on the Kuban and Kabarda 
territories on the east, in Bessarabia, Mol- 
davia, and Wallachia on the west. 
Catherine’s subversive projects must 
have ripened somewhat early in her reign. 
For, previously to the outbreak of her first 
war with the Porte, the chancellor Panin 
stated to Count Solms, Frederick’s repre- 
sentative at the Russian court, that the ex- 
isting difficulties with Poland and Turkey 
would be best settled by a triple alliance, 
which, besides undertaking the partition of 
Poland, should effect the expulsion of the 
Turks from Europe. This was a considera- 
ble advance on the ideas current in the reign 
of Anna Ivanovna, who would have been 
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satisfied with the annexation of the Crimea 
and Kuban, and the establishment of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia as independent princi- 
palities under Russian protection. This 
last proposal was revived by the empéror 
Nicholas in his conversations with Sir 
Hamilton Seymour, when, however, the 
czar threw Servia and Bulgaria into the lot 
which was to pass under Russia’s zgis. 
The self-denial of Nicholas, who said he 
wanted nothing for himself, did not surpass 
that of Catherine, who, said Panin, having 
already more territory than she could gov- 
ern, only required a frontier fortress or 
so. In Panin’s mouth talk of this kind 
was significant of settled purpose; for, 
unlike Potemkin, the count was no vision- 
ary, and, besides, had a decided personal 
dislike of all these novelties. It is, how- 
ever, to be noticed that Catherine had not 
yet fully risen to the height of her great 
argument ; she was prepared, according to 
Panin, to admit a somewhat base temper- 
ing of her scheme by the erection of a 
small Ottoman republic, of which Constan- 
tinople, with its immediate neighborhood, 
was to be the seat. 

By a curious parallelism of chances, in 
Catharine’s first Turkish war, as in that 
of Anna Ivanovana, the trigger was pre- 
maturely drawn by the troubles of Poland. 
Like her predecessor, Catherine was en- 
gaged in thrusting by force of arms upon 
the Polish people a king who was not of 
their choice, the difference being that Stan- 
nislaus Poniatowsky. was the czarina’s dis- 
carded lover, whom, when condemned as no 
longer fit for his erotic duties, she desired 
to pension off with a decent appanage. 
The country was overrun with Russian 
troops, and under these circumstances it 
was certain that one of those incidents of 
Scythian tumult, which were constantly 
happening on the marches of Poland, Rus- 
sia, and Crim Tartary, would sooner or 
later occur. Some partisans of the Cath- 
olic or national faction, known as the Con- 
federation of Bar, were pursued by a 
squadron of Cossacks of the irresponsible 
sort, acting with regular troops, to the 
border village of Balta, which the Cos- 
sacks entered and sacked, committing 
various other appropriate offences. Half 
the village belonged to the khan of the 
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Crimea, who, thereupon transmitted to the 
Porte a complaint of this violation of his 
frontier. Another incident of the previous 
war was next repeated. The Confeder- 
ates of Bar had received the moral —— 
of the sultan, who now came forward as 
the champion of Polish liberty and inde- 
pendence, which Russia in several treaties 
with Turkey was pledged'to respect.’ But 
those treaties had not been renewed by 
the peace of Belgrade, so that the sultan’s 
position was technically weak, and he 
would, on all grounds, have been finally 
disposed to accept Catherine’s explana- 
tions of her policy, and her excuses for 
this untoward event, but for the interven- 
tion of M. de Vergennes, then ambassador 
to the Porte, and afterwards French min- 
ister of — affairs, who persuaded the 
sultan to send a declaration of war to St. 
Petersburg. 

Although Catherine’s arrangements for 
solving the Turkish problem were not yet 
ripe, her armies were as successful as if 
she had chosen her own time, thanks, in 
part, to certain precautions which she had 
previously taken in view of the eventual 
struggle. A faint prelude to the Russian 
nineteenth-century way of dealing with 
Turkey had already been heard in the 
reign of Peter, who made some abortive 
attempts to’rouse the Greeks and Albani- 
ans to arms, addressing the Greeks in 
particular in a proclamation calculated by 
its dialect and syntax to make Plato or 
Xenophon turn in their graves with rage. 
Catherine was the first to discover and ap- 
ply the complete modern method. Long 
before peace was disturbed, she engaged 
the services of a Macedonian Hellene, one 
‘Papazolis, who sowed the seeds of insur- 
rection in the Porte’s Christian provinces, 
especially in the Peloponnesus, where he 
arranged a revolt calculated to raise up 
one hundred thousand combatants, of 
whom the Mainots were to form the nu- 
cleus. Moldavia, Wallachia, Servia, and 
Montenegro, were overrun by other Rus- 
sian emissaries. The mzzse en scene of the 
war included a detail which usefully illus- 
trates the present anxiety of Russia to 
provide Montenegro with the outlets on 
the Adriatic so notoriously required for the 
very large commercial movements of that 
country. Guns and powder were landed 
on the coast by Prince Dolgorouky for the 
use of the Montenegrins, who, as soon as 
hostilities commenced, broke into Albania, 
Bosnia, and Herzegovina. 

After some preliminary bungling before 
Choczim, not very dissimilar to the impo- 
tent experiments in strategy witnessed last 
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year before Plevna and on the Lom, which 
caused the great Frederick to describe the 
war as the contest of the one-eyed and the 
blind, the Russians fought their way into 
Moldavia and Wallachia, and, after five 
campaigns, imposed on the Turks the 
peace of Kainardji, signed by the grand 
vizier to save his army from capitulation, 
after he had been blockaded in the lines of 
Shumla. The second year of the war 
included the naval victory of Tchesme, 
won by a Russian fleet from the Baltic, 
whose unexpected attempt to revive, by 
another road, the maritime enterprises of 
the ancient principality of ‘Kiev against 
Byzantium caused a profound impression 
throughout Europe, and was immortalized 
by Gibbon in a special paragraph of the 
“Decline and Fall.” This grand opera- 
tion was foreign, both in conception and 
execution. The despatch of the fleet 
from Cronstadt to the Mediterranean was 
suggested by a Venetian nobleman ; and 
the Russian Lepanto was'won chiefly by 
three Englishmen — Elphinstone, Greig, 
and Dugdale. 

If cosmopolitan influences were so large- 
ly present in the outburst and conduct of 
the war, they were equally perceptible in 
the conclusion of the peace. That Cath- 
erine refrained from exacting from Tur- 
key at Kainardji the territorial conces- 
sions commensurate with the military 
situation at the close of her fifth campaign, 
was the consequence of a collision be- 
tween two principles, which a Muscovite 
publicist has recently called by the pe- 
culiarly appropriate names of Russia’s 
“idealism” and “loyalty to duty” and the 
“naked materialism of European society.” 
After the Seven Years’ War, Russia’s old 
alliance with Austria, the fruit of the 
friendship of Elizabeth and Maria Theresa, 
was superseded by an intimate connection 
between St. Petersburg and Berlin, the 
result of the personal necessities of Freder- 
ick, whose alarm for the consequences of a 
resumption of hostilities by Austria had in- 
duced him, in violation of his natural sym- 
pathies for France, to purchase Russian 
good-will by the signature of a treaty for 
reciprocal offence and defence. This con- 
nection it was the object of the court of Vi- 
enna to control, and, if possible, to break up. 
Austria’s anxieties on that side were aggra- 
vated by the development of the Russian 
intervention in Poland, itself the precur- 
sor of still graver alarms of a nature not 
previously feltin Vienna, Maria Theresa’s 
son and co-regent, Joseph, and her acute 
minister, Kaunitz, had discovered that it 
was time for Austria, abandoning a policy 
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founded on the dangers and terrors of a 
former day, to consider whether clouds 
from a new quarter were not gathering on 
her frontier, and whether in her hereditary 
enemy, the sultan, she would not now find 
her natural ally. As the Turkish war pro- 
ceeded, and Catherine’s larger aims were 
developed, the King of the Romans and 
the minister recognized the necessity of 
an immediate Austrian change of front. 
’  Joseph’s ideas are best presented in his 
own words : — 


If the Russians force the Danube, the time 
will have arrived for us to occupy that river 
with a body of troops, so as to cut off the 
Russian line of communication and force them 
to a rapid retreat, in which their army may be 
destroyed. ... If the Russians threaten and 
take Constantinople by sea, and so menace 
the whole Turkish empire, then it will be 
better for us to occupy those provinces of 
Turkey which have a value for Austria, than 
to let them fall into the hands of Russia. 


The doubts, which may have ham- 
pered Imperialist policy of late, arose in 
double force in presence of the complica- 
tions of 1770. The ideas of Joseph and 
Kaunitz could hardly emerge from the 
condition of Jia desideria, so long as there 
was an uncertainty as to the course which 
Prussia might probably pursue. a 
undertook the work, too delicate to be 
effected by ordinary diplomatic manipula- 
tion, of sounding “ the ogre of Potsdam ;” 
and with that view he contrived to bring 
about, though not without some difficulty, 
a meeting between himself and Frederick 
at Neisse, in Silesia, which was followed 
by a return visit by that monarch to the 
King of the Romans at Neustadt, in 
Bohemia. These famous interviews ex- 
cited at the time almost more anxiety, 
and led to the dissemination of more 
numerous fables, than the meetings of 
the late emperor Napoleon with the vari- 
ous European potentates. At Neisse the 
august personages.chiefly beat about the 
bush, discussing the battle of Bethhoron, 
the phalanx of Epaminondas, and the 


fugues of Bach, vaguely asserting general | 


propositions about the state of Poland, 
and trying to fathom each other’s secret 
wishes and designs. At Neustadt the 
King of the Romans spoke out more plainly, 
and told Frederick that Austrian forbear- 
ance in respect to Russia’s proceedin 

on the Danube had its limits, and that the 
empress-queen would not suffer the de- 
struction of Turkey, or even permit Cath- 
erine to make any important territorial 
changes. Frederick’s language indicated 
his recognition of thé altered conditions of 
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the Turkish problem, and. his dislike of 
the situation to which his engagements to 
Catherine tied him. He said to Kaunitz: 
“This infernal Turkish war alarms and 
disturbs me. I should be in despair to be 
involved in a new conflict with you, and I 
feel that if the Russians cross the Danube, 
you could scarcely remain quiet specta- 
tors of the incident and of further even- 
tualities.” 

To Joseph’s hint, that Prussia should 
adopt a vigorous policy Frederick was 
deaf; but he agreed to sound Catherine 
on her willingness to accept his mediation 
and that of Austria in her Turkish war. 
Catherine would give no positive reply, 
but said that she had ordered Romanzov 
to treat directly with the Turks, and she 
went on fencing meanwhile with Freder- 
ick’s brother, Prince Henry, then on a mis- 
sion to St. Petersburg, asking him on one 
occasion if he advised her “to pass the 
Rubicon.” At length the czarina affected 
to be ready for mediation. .Her terms 
were —Azov, the independence of the 
Crimea, the independence of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, or their sequestration for 
twenty-five years, with an island in the 
Archipelago, and other minor advantages. 
Frederick’s reply was, that such proposi- 
tions were monstrous, and that they must 
have been made in order to bring on a war 
with Austria; on reading them, he ob- 
served, he felt as if horns were growing 
out of his head. And, wrote the king to 
his brother, if they were not essentiall 
modified, he should throw the whole busi- 
ness up and leave these gentry to their 
fate. He would suggest, as the extreme 
of concession to be obtained from the 
Turks, that Catherine might keep Azov. 
It was preposterous to suppose that Aus- 
tria and the Italians would stand an island 
in the Archipelago being converted into 
Russian soil. 

Catherine now affected to tone down 
her pretensions. Her assumed modera- 
tion did not satisfy Kaunitz, who argued 
that the czarina’s mind was irrevocably set 
on the retention of Azov, Oczakov, and 
certain districts on the shore of the Biack 
Sea, and on the establishment of the inde- 
pendence of the Crimea. If her schemes 
were not opposed, observed the Austrian 


‘minister, she would “utterly imperil not 


only Constantinople, but the very exist- 
ence of the Turkish empire, and lay the 
foundations of such overwhelming Russian 

wer by sea and land, that nothing would 
Ge cite to resist her.” Curious as the fact 
may sound in 1878, the fears of Kaunitz 
were aggravated by the growing intimacy 
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of the cabinets of St. Petersburg and Lon- 
don. The Continent, he thought, was 
menaced by a new and dangerous mari- 
time confederacy, whose united fleets 
would sweep in triumph from the Darda- 
nelles to the Sound. 

Those who are initiated into the present 
conditions of European diplomacy may 
suspect irony in the statement, but it is a 
fact that European ambassadors a hundred 
years ago were constantly acquainted, not 
only with the niceties of cookery, court 
gossip, and ombre, but also with the poli- 
tics, history, and languages of the coun- 
tries where they were appointed to reside. 
A brilliant example of this class was Thu- 
gut, the Imperial representative in Turkey, 
thanks to whose contrivance and tact the 
Porte undertook to pay a large subsidy in 
ready cash, and to allow a rectification of 
the imperial territory in Wallachia, in ex. 
change for the promise of an eventual 
Austrian interference against Russia, as a 
first step towards which a mobilization of 
Austrian troops would shortly be put in 
hand. While the cabinet of Vienna was 
preparing to carry out this scheme, Fred- 
erick was pushing on a negotiation of an- 
other sort. As the destruction of Turkey 
was to Alberoni (or the writer who as- 
sumed his name), so was the partition of 
Poland to Frederick — the salve where- 
with to heal Europe’s bleeding wounds. 
The priority of infamy in that nefarious 
transaction may be assigned to various 
individuals, according as we fix our atten- 
tion on the suggestors or the actual execu- 
tants of the finis Polonig. The general 
list of the perpetrators, direct and indirect, 
of that execrable crime, includes the names 
of Charles Gustavus X. of Sweden, Peter 
the Great, Patkul, Augustus the Strong of 
Saxony and Poland, Choiseul, Frederick, 
and Catherine. The subject has not yet 
been discussed with the ability, or even 
with the industry, which it ought to at- 
tract. Our own provisional verdict would 
be, that in the last stage of the affair 
Frederick was the most active and most 
responsible of the royal culprits. Howe 
ever this may have been, it is certain 
that the partition was negotiated between 
Catherine and Henry; that Maria Theresa 
acceded with a reluctance very imperfectly 
expressed in her protest as current in the 
ordinary books; and that Frederick, 
though glad to have realized, in the annex- 
ation of West-Preussen, his dream of re- 
covering the long-lost territory of the 
Teutonic order, was yet largely influenced 
by his desire to create a diversion which 
should prevent the collision of the imperial 


‘were the only people in Europe.” 
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courts. His system succeeded. The 
threats of Austrian intervention would 
hardly have deterred Catherine from tak- 
ing her full pound of flesh; but the bait of 
Poland, proffered to compensate her dis- 
appointment in Moldavia and Wallachia, 
caused her to moderate, or at any rate to 
postpone, her designs. Like Atalanta in 
the race, she stooped to gather the golden 
spoil, and thus was diverted from her im- 
mediate aim. 

Austria, meanwhile, had suddenly 
“turned her back upon herself” by tear- 
ing up Thugut’s treaty, and sending the 
troops, which were to have protected the 
sultan against Russia, to seize the Turk- 
ish district of the Bukowina, on the plea 
of its ancient dependence on Transylvania. 
This extraordinary operation, though ami- 
cably admitted by the Porte, marked the 
approach of a tresh revolution in the ideas 
of the cabinet of Vienna. Joseph and 
Kaunitz were now returning to the view of 
Eugene, who had recommended the seiz- 
ure of Moldavia and Wallachia, and other 
Turkish territory on the right bank of the 
Save and Danube. But this was a col- 
lateral object of Hapsburg policy, not the 
main design, which was revealed when, 
three years after these events, the Bava- 
rian family line became extinct, and the 
kaiser proceeded to annex lower Bavaria 
and parts of the upper Palatinate. The 
so-called “ Potato War” between Prussia 
and Austria ensued, a somewhat Pla- 
tonic conflict, terminated in 1779 by the 
peace of Teschen, in which Joseph aban- 
doned great part of his pretensions; a 
result due in no small degree to Cather- 
ine’s energetic declarations on Frederick’s 
side. The situation left after this peace 
imposed on Joseph the necessity of paying 
effective court to Catherine, who was now 
reported to be again dreaming, under 
Potemkin’s instigation, of the destruction 
of Turkey. Universal astonishment fol- 
lowed, when it was known that the kaiser, 
alias “ Graf von Falkenstein,” had gone to 
pay his respects to the czarina at Mohilev 
in Poland. According to reports current 
at the time, Catherine talked openly to the 
count of her Turkish project, which he 
dismissed as “a cogial plan if we two 
From 
Joseph’s letters to his mother, to whom 
his visit to the czarina was an abomination, 
we know that Catherine touched but lightly 
on her reigning idea. At first she com- 
pletely shirked it. When she reminded 
the count of his claims on the papal capi- 
tal, he replied that the conquest of Con- 
stantinople, her Rome, would be easier for 
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her to compass than that of the Holy City 
for him. On this she excused her remark, 
and declared that she had no thought of 
conquests. But, as Joseph noticed, her 
thoughts were full of the coming Oriental 
monarchy, although she assured him that 
she oat not interfere with the Turks, 
but would quietly await their attacks. 

The count now proceeded to St. Peters- 
burg, in order to study the local person- 
ages and affairs, and, in particular, to make 
acquaintance with the reigning favrorite, 
Potemkin. The lover and the count made 
many dexterous attempts to feel each 
other’s pulse, Joseph discovering in the 
end that, although the czarina would not 
wink at Austrian annexations in Germany 
or Poland, she desired his active help for 
her projected war with Turkey. Mutual 
territorial guarantees and other points 
were somewhat vaguely considered, but 
without definite diplomatic result, as 
Joseph declined to contract any obligations 
during his stay in the Russian capital. 
Soon afterwards he returned to Vienna, 
leaving the further discussion of these 
matters to his minister, Cobenzl. 

On Count Falkenstein’s arrival at 
Mohilev, he had complained to the czarina 
of certain misapprehensions of his conduct 
which he thought were entertained by 
Frederick. She answered that the old 
man did not matter; he lived apart in 
Potsham, and did not know what was 
going on. If she could have read a de 
spatch which Frederick received about 
Christmas, 1780, from Count GéGrtz, the 
Prussian envoy at her court, she would 
have perceived that the king was well 
enough informed about her own proceed- 
ings. 

he minister began 7 saying that, at 
the commencement of the year, he had 
heard rumors of a scheme projected by the 
czarina, which sounded so extraordinary, 
incredible, and fabulous, that he had not 
dared to name it to his Majesty. But he 
could keep silence no longer, and must 
describe in detail the czarina’s so-called 
Grecian project. Before the birth of her 
second grandson (Constantine, son of 
Paul), wrote the minister, the empress had 
revived the old idea of the expulsion of 
the Turks from Europe, and the elevation 
of a Russian prince to the imperial Greek 
throne. If Paul’s child chanced to bea 
boy, the Byzantine empire was to be his, 
and he was to be called Constantine. The 
czarina had kept this idea very secret, so 
as at first not to speak of it, even to Paul, 
except in such an enigmatical way that he 
did not understand her meaning. Paul’s 
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want of comprehension enraged his mother, 
who expressed to him her disgust at his 
incapacity for taking in elevated ideas! 
Upon this she took measures for the exe- 
cution of her plan. The first thing was to 
send for six nurses from the Archipelago, 
who were to suckle the king of the Greeks 
with real Hellenic milk; the next, to 
arrange for the child’s baptism with special 
Greek rites. 

Unfortunately —the Prussian diploma- 
tist went on to explain — the lactic func- 
tions of the representatives of Helen and 
Aspasia turned out to be deranged, so that 
the infant Constantine had, after all, to be 
ted with the milk of a mere Cossack cow. 
At this Catherine was furious; she coun- 
termanded the Hellenic baptism, and can- 
celled a medal which had been struck in 
honor of the auspicious event. The whole 
scheme now passed for being given up: 
bat, though the courtiers laughed in their 
sleeves, an inner circle of the initiated 
knew that the czarina had by no means 
abandoned her plan. An indication of 
this fact was seen in the circumstance, 
that an artist was ordered to paint the 
portrait of the little Constantine, who was 
taken holding a flag with the familiar de- 
vice of his great namesake—‘“/n hac 
signo vinces.” 

On learning these amazing proceedings, 
GG6rtz had proceeded to ask the Russian 
minister for foreign affairs what they 
meant. Panin was obliged to confess that 
there was no mistake about the czarina’s 
intentions, but the realization of such 
chimeras was, he said, totally out of the 
a for one thing, there was not a 

ussian in existence who would not oppose 
them. The sole exception was Potemkin, 
who perhaps might be suspected of being 
capable of encouraging astounding pro} 
ects like this for his own personal benefit. 
On the whole, said Panin, it would be bet- 
ter if his Excellency did not write on the 
subject to Berlin, for fear the king of 
Prussia might know too much of Russia’s 
weak side. 

The envoy could afterwards report that 
the empress was consoling herself for the 
ill reception which her scheme met at 
home, especially from Paul and Panin, by 
the thought that it was “ too sublime to be 
comprehended by the common vulgar,” 
and that, as it was “one of the grandest 
which ever existed, she hoped, by carrying 
it out, to surpass all the great men of past 
ages.” As a useful instalment of her pur- 
pose, she printed a Greek alphabet and 
primer, thirty thousand copies of which 
were distributed in the Russian military 
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schools. ‘The little Constantine had al- 
ready, so sarcastic courtiers alleged, 
evinced a remarkable fondness for the 
Greek tongue, in which, by help of the 
new “ Delphin classic ” and his association 
with some Greek cadets as playmates, the 
czarina hoped he would soon become pro- 
ficient. The imperial mint had also to 
contribute to the progress of the affair. 
Medals were secretly shown, one of which 
displayed the chief mosque of Constanti- 
nople shivered by lightning, with the 
czarina’s designation as “ Propugnatrix 
Fidet.” Her numismatic recreations pro- 
voked Frederick to the sneer, “The exe- 
cution of a project as chimerical and 
difficult as that of the Greek empire will 
not be facilitated by means of medals.” 

From these ridiculous depths the “ light 
vanity, insatiable cormorant,” of Catherine 
could soar to the sublimest heights of au- 
tocraticinsolence. By an irony of history, 
the babe Constantine, who grew up to be 
the most ferocious of the Romanofs, and, 
as the oppressor of Poland, to be known 
as one of the worst tyrants of the West, 
received at the font the symbolical title of 
“ Star of the East.” Finding the father, 
Paul, trop borné pour de grandes choses, 
and irritated at his resistance to her plans, 
Catherine sent him to travel, it being en- 
joined on him to take the incognito of 
“Count of the North.” The objections 
which were ventured, that the assumption 
of this style by the heir to the Russian 
empire was likely to offend the other 
northern monarchs, she indignantly re- 
pelled. “Do I not own, forsooth, the 
greatest part of the north?” said the Bal- 
tic Semiramis: “that which the others 
hold is a poor trifle, which it depends on 
myself alone to possess whenever I wish.” 

A German historian of a past school, 
and, as we think, a school to be lamented 
— we mean Von Raumer—rejoiced to 
belive that all the diplomatists in St. Pe- 
tersburg, except Gortz, were ignorant of 
these facts, especially the king of Prussia’s 
mortal enemy, the English minister, Sir 
James Harris. That diplomatist, however, 
had written to his government on the sub- 
ject several months before the date of the 
first of the communications of which we 
have just given the substance, and he even 
appears to have himself conversed with 
Catherine about her hobby. Sir James 
Harris wrote : — 


She has been chimerical enough to christen 
the new-born grand duke, Constantine; to 
give him a Greek nurse, whose name was 

elen; and to talk in her private society of 
placing him on the throne of the Eastern Em- 
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pire. In the mean time, she is building a 
town at Czarco-Zelo, to be called Constan- 
tingrod. 


In another despatch he says : — 


The present reigning idea (and it carries 
away all others) is the establishing a new em- 
pire in the East, at Athens or Constantinople. 
The empress discoursed a hong while the other 
day on the ancient Greeks; of their alacrity 
and the superiority of their genius, and the 
same character being still extant in the modern 
ones; and of the possibility of their again 
becoming the first people, if properly assisted 
and seconded. 


The empress, he said, appealed to him 
as the son of that eminent scholar, the 
author of “ Hermes,” whose predilections 
for the Greeks she hoped the envoy had 
inherited. Harris was not troubled with 
sympathies on either side of the question, 
but he pointed out to his official superiors 
that his knowledge of this weakness of 
the czarina would enable him to tickle her 
with good effect, and that Great Britain 
could easily make a show of approving her 
plans, without running any danger of be- 
coming involved in an “ unpleasant trans- 
action.” x 

Sir James Harris ascribed the authorship 
of the Grecian project to Potemkin. The 
favorite was undoubtedly at this moment 
the prime supporter of the czarina’s sub- 
versive schemes, which, as we have seen, 
were scorned by Payl, and were resisted 
with a certain limited efficacy by Panin. 
Of the two antagonists — the minister and 
the lover — the character and motives of 
the former have sometimes been regarded 
with the most abhorrence. Perhaps be- 
tween Potemkin, the brigand of civiliza- 
tion, the upstart and insolent slave of 
personal pride and ambition, the degraded 
tool of sceptred vanity and lust, who, when 
the infamous vortex of his greed had ab- 
sorbed such donations in money, titles, 
and lands, as no sovereign had ever show- 
ered on a subject before, urged on his 
mistress to adventures likely to raise him 
to still giddier pinnacles of power and gain, 
— between this Potemkin and the cold and 
oily Panin, the miserable recipient of a 
Potsdam pension, it is not for history to 
choose. 

We are now brought to circumstances 
of another sort, which had their influence 
on the development of the Grecian project. 
The fervent prayers to the present czar, 
from a clique of professors and politicians 
amongst ourselves, that he would smite the 
Turk utterly, had a precedent, if these 
accomplished persons had only known it, 
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in the flatteries and exhortations which 
poured in on Catherine from different parts 
of Europe, and especially from France, in 
respect to her Turkish schemes. At the 
head of her adulators was Voltaire, who, in 
his “Zocsin des Rois” and his correspon- 
dence with the empress, was more Cossack 
than the Cossacks. He urged Catherine 
to give effect to Peter’s great ideas, and to 
make Constantinople the capital of her vast 
empire, so that the savages who despised 
art and imprisoned women might be utterly 
rooted out. The coming peace must be of 
no common order: the Turks must perish, 
their “empire in Europe must be de- 
stroyed, and they must be banished to 
Asia forever.” The insurrection of the 
Morea, the Russian victories of Scio and 
Tchesme, and other similar incidents of 
Catherine’s first war with Turkey, were 
received at Ferney with an enthusiasm like 
that excited in certain mansions here by 
the arrival of the news of the catastro- 
phes of Plevna and the Shipka and the 
signature of the peace of San Stefano. 
Athens and Sparta, wrote Voltaire to Cath- 
erine, would again be the cities of Milti- 
ades and Pausanias, whose descendants 
must receive their liberty from Catherine 
at a performance of Olympic games. Old 
wretch as he was, he would creep to By- 
zantium to see his divinity receive the hom- 
age of the East. The patriarch of Ferney 
was more sanguine than Catherine, who 
wrote to him after Tchesme: “ Pour la 
prise de Constantinople je ne la crois pas 
si prochaine: cependant il ne faut déses- 
pérer de rien.” Somewhat later her lan- 
guage was more hopeful: “ Encore un peu 
de ce bonheur dont nous avons vu des 
essais et l’histoire des Turcs pourra four- 
nir un nouveau sujet de tragédie pour les 
siécles futurs.” And again, “ Bientét il 
sera temps que j’aille étudier le grec dans 
quelque université.” 

The results of the war grievously disap- 
pointed Voltaire, who protested against the 
peace of Kainardji as a lame conclusion of 
a great enterprise. In a last “animam 
meam liberavi,” he strongly exhorted his 
imperial friend not to desert the Greeks, 
and uttered the hope that his. misguided 
expectations might be realized at the close 
of another war. 

Looking to Voltaire’s language on this 
matter, when he was addressing not the 
czarina, but the European public, the doubt 
arises, whether his actual opinions did not 
run precisely counter to the sentiments 
just quoted. In his “Life of Charles 
XII.,” and elsewhere in his works, he was 
lavish of expressions which gave rise to 
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Gibbon’s complaint that Voltaire preferred 
the Turks tothe Christians. Probably the 
valuable sable pelisse which Catherine 
sent him in neturn for the title of “ Semira- 
mis of the North,” and on which to his 
dying hour he set such store, suggested to 
him this second version of “ écrasez [in- 


Same.” 


Voltaire’s views, whether real or affected, 
were shared by learned men in numbers. 
One of the most eminent characters of an 
intellectual type rarely seen now, which 
usefully combined diplomacy and learning, 
was the academician and ambassador 
Choiseul Gouffier. In the preface to the 
once famous “Voyage pittoresque de la 
Greéce,” that scholar gave his support to 
Catherine’s schemes of Ottoman annihila- 
tion, recommending her, however, not to 
embody Greece in Russia, but to set up an 
independent Greek republic, of which, he 
thought, the European powers would ap- 
prove. Another philoruss was Volney, 
who longed for the day when Turke 
should furnish him with an additional med- 
itation on the ruins and revolutions of em- 
pires. Some of his arguments on the 
Muscovite behalf have a very familiar 
sound. Russia, he said, was not to be 
feared ; her extension would be her weak- 
ness, and Austria would be a sufficient 
guardian of the balance of power in the 
East. 

Returning to Sir James Harris, we find 
that envoy receiving from London, two 
years after the date of the correspondence 
quoted, the news that Catherine had 
signed an alliance with Joseph for the dis- 
memberment of Turkey. Lord Stormont’s 
despatch was admirable as a prophecy, but 
was by no means history. We have said 
that after the kaiser’s departure from St. 
Petersburg it was the task of Cobenzl to 
work out the alliance vaguely discussed by 
Catherine and Joseph, one obstacle to 
which was removed by the death of Maria 
Theresa in the autumn of 1780. Cobenzl’s 
attempts to obtain Russian countenance 
for Austria’s dynastic and diplomatic ob- 
jects were not successful: perhaps they 
suggested Joseph’s remark to Catherine, 
“Que les ministres gataient toujours les 
affaires.” A correspondence personally 
conducted by the sovereigns by letter led 
to a more positive result. Promises de- 
clared to have the force of an official treaty 
were exchanged, which bound Joseph to 
admonish the Turks (against whom Cath- 
erine kept alleging grave charges of 
breaches of the Treaty of Kainardji) to 
keep more closely to their engagements. 
He also undertook to march to Catherine’s 
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help, in case the Porte proceeded to actu- 
al war and to an invasion of Russian terri- 
tory. 

if the kaiser set little store by her 
equivalent promise, he was well served by 
her guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction 
and of Austrian territorial integrity, and he 
might be glad to think that he had at last 
entangled her in that close connection with 
himself, into which, as incompatible with 
her Prussian alliance, the empress had so 
long refused to be drawn. His ends had 
not been obtained without lavish expendi- 
ture of the only means whereby persua- 
sion could take hold of Catherine. There 
were two things with which the empress to 
her dying day could never be satiated. 
One of them was flattery, which she liked 
to take, not in the form of occasional and 
delicate insinuation, but in an unbroken, 
vulgar, drenching downpour. Within the 
lowest known depths of adulation a lower 
deep had to be opened when Catherine 
was approached. On this occasion Joseph, 
himself a great lover and frequent victim 
of incense, completely broke the censer, 
as the French idiom runs, on his royal 
sister’s nose. “ But,” as he wrote to Kaun- 
itz, “what can you do but tickle, witha 
woman so spoilt by fortune, so vilely 
toadied by all Europe, who cares for noth- 
ing but herself, and for Russia no more 
than I do?” And he went on to say, 
“Tl faut déja heurler avec les loups: 
pourvu que le bien se fasse, il importe 
peu sous laquelle on Tobtient.” 

Like Lord Stormont, the king of Prussia 
received exaggerated accounts of this pre- 
liminary understanding. They could not 
much mislead the admirable instincts and 
experience of a prince, whose policy 
rested not on despatches but on wisdom 
generated, as Burke said of Cromwell, 
“in the cabinet of his capacious mind.” 
He wrote to his nephew, the duke of 
Brunswick: “The elements will shortly 
arrange themselves according to their 
greater or lesser weight. Russia will at- 
tack the Porte, and means nothing less 
than to conclude peace in Constantinople. 
The kaiser shows himself very hot on 
Bosnia, Servia, and Belgrade.” And he 
adds, after a contemptuous mention of 
Catherine, as a fantastical woman with a 
head full of chimeras and stuff, “ The 
empress will begin the open war; the 
Cesar of the Avars will negotiate with the 
Turks. I think it will turn out so. A 
little patience, and we shall see extraordi- 
nary scenes. Solomon did not know the 
world properly : no end of new follies are re- 
served for our grandchildren.” Frederick’s 
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fine scent had not failed him. A week be- 
fore the date of the letter which contained 
these remarks, Catherine had given Joseph 
a broad hint of the plans she was revolv- 
ing in her mind. Alluding to the pope’s 
approaching journey to Vienna, she says 
she hopes the Holy Father will “ bring 
you the keys of Rome, and propose to you 
to expel the enemies of the Christian 
name from Europe; in which case I beg 
of you earnestly to count on your ally.” 
Joseph’s immediate disclaimer of crusad- 
ing aspirations did not discourage the em- 
press, who shortly reverted to her project, 
pointing out how excellent it was, and, in 
particular, how “advantageous to all the 
powers.” 

Soon afterwards the course of events in 
the Crimea, of which we shall speak sep- 
arately, suggested to Catherine fresh com- 
plaints against Turkey. The Porte, ac- 
cording to her account, had been troubling 
the water in that peninsula (lately ren- 
dered independent by the peace of Kai- 
nardji), and she must take steps for guard- 
ing her menaced frontiers. Rebels seemed 
to be endangering the independence of 
the new Tartar State, which she must 
assert by going to the help of Khan Scha- 
hin, who had asked for her countenance. 
As the affair was likely to produce differ- 
ences between herself and the Porte, she 
desired, conformably to the tenor of the 
alliance recently concluded, to come to an 
understanding with Joseph on the princi- 
ples of the conduct which they should 
jointly pursue. If the kaiser was less 
reluctant than before to discuss the even- 
tualities at which she was driving, it was 
because he again hoped, by seeming con- 
descension to her Eastern policy, to in- 
volve her in his own German and European 
schemes. These included the formation 
of an alliance between Austria, France, 
and Russia, under cover of which Joseph 
might revert to the Austrian plan for ceding 
the Netherlands to France in exchange 
for acquisitions in Bavaria and Wiirtem- 
berg, to which Frederick had offered 
such efficacious resistance. The Turkish 
question, which was Catherine’s sole ob- 
ject, being now a mere parenthesis for 
Joseph, he responded to her new over- 
tures by a proposal for a great military 
demonstration on the Russian frontier, 
whereby Frederick would be kept in 
check during the operations which the 
common interests of the imperial courts 
might oblige them to take against the Porte. 
Joseph was as vague on the subject of a 
remnant of sixty or eighty thousand Aus- 
trian troops eventually available for a 
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Turkish campaign, as he was precise 
about the armies to be arrayed against 
“the ogre of Potsdam” from Bohemia to 
Livonia. His notions of European im- 
provement and Prussian intimidation were 
altogether out of Catherine’s line, and she 
declared that whereas “the ogre” would 
infallibly reply to the smallest military 
movement on their side by a mobiliza- 
tion, she would guarantee his keeping neu- 
tral provided he were let alone and not 
made nervous about Austrian designs on 
Silesia. 

After the correspondence between the 
sovereigns had slackened for a while, 
Catherine came to Joseph with a proposal 
for a secret convention, in view of the 
acquisitions of Ottoman territory proper 
for Austria and Russia to make, in case 
they were involved in war with the sultan. 
But Hapsburg reminiscences of war with 
Turkey were by no means of a reassuring 
kind. Not to go back to the days of 
Sobieski and Hunyadyi, men who were 
only in middle age had seen the Austrian 
armies completely beaten by the Turks, and 
six commanders of corps driven out of 
the field. These recent facts had made 
their mark in Vienna, so that Catherine, 
beside baiting her hook in the way which 
wé shall see, thought it desirable to im- 
press Joseph with a sense of the weakness 
of the intended victim. She now de- 
scribed Turkey as the prey of calamities 
capable of destroying the most powerful 
empires. The pachas, she said, pay a 
mere nominal obedience to the sultan, 
whose authority they are eager to throw 
off, in-order to prevent the confiscation of 
their property for his benefit. The Chris- 
tians, who are in the same predicament, 
are five times as numerous as the Otto- 
mans. Their commerce is destroyed by 
monopolies and vexations of every kind ; 
the prevalence of brigandage has driven 
the country people into the towns, where 
their presence increases confusion and 
raises prices. Military discipline is at an 
end. The Janissaries have taken to busi- 
ness, and can hardly be got to leave their 
shops; the troops do not join the army 
when ordered; the provinces seldom pay 
tribute ; the Divan is full of speculators, 
abler to amass wealth than to remedy the 
vices of a crumbling government, whose 
only resources are in the Koran. 

After this statistical preface, Catherine 
proceeded to unveil her most intimate 
ideas touching the conquest and recon- 
struction of Turkey. No longer beating 
about the bush, she proposed that Bessa- 
rabia and Moldavia and Wallachia should 
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form an independent Dacian State, under 
an hereditary sovereign. The Turks were 
to be expelled from Europe, and her 
grandson Constantine was to be a monarch 
of a new Byzantine empire. For herself, 
Russia would, of course, take next to 
nothing. “Dans ce moment-ci,” wrote the 
empress, anticipating language which re- 
curred a century later, — “ at this moment ” 
we only want Oczakov and its district, 
with, say, an island or so in the Archipel- 
ago, “for the safety and facility of trade” 
of our subjects. In face of these territw 
rial rectifications, Austria would evidently 
— some corresponding advantage, 
and it* was Catherine’s object to keep 
Joseph’s equivalent within the narrowes$ 
limits. In order, therefore, that her ally 
might only demand a minimum of com- 
pensation, she informed him that he was 
entitled to none. Nevertheless, she said, 
although Austria has not the same claim 
on Turkish territory that Russia has, her 

ersonal friendship for the kaiser would 
induce her to make “the sacrifice ” which 
might be requisite in this respect. 

Tt is interesting to study Catherine’s 
Dacian and Greek projects in her own 
words, .which confirm the accounts to 
which reference has been already made : — 


Fermement persuadée par cette confiance, 
que, si nos succés dans cette guerre nous 
mettaient en état de pouvoir délivrer l’Europe 
de l’ennemi du nom chrétien en le chassant de 
Constantinople, V. M. I. ne me refuserait pas 
son assistance pour le rétablissement de I’an- - 
cienne monarchie grecque sur les débris et la. 
chute du gouvernement barbare qui y domine, 
sous condition expresse de ma part de con- 
server cette monarchie renouvelée dans une en- 
tiére indépendance de la mienne, en y plagant 
le cadet de mes petits-fils, le grand duc Con- 
stantin, lequel s’engagerait dans le méme temps 
de ne jamais rien prétendre sur le monarchie 
russe, ces deux empires ne pouvant et ne de- 
vant jamais étre réunis sur une méme téte. 
. . . Ce nouvel empire grec pourrait étre 
borné par la Mer Noir du cété dela Russie : ses 
bornes du cété des etats de V. M. I. dépen- 
draient des acquisitions qu’elle aura faites ou 
stipulées 4 la chute du gouvernement barbare, 
et enfin le Danube fixerait les limites de la 
Dacie et de l’empire grec. Les ifles de 1’Ar- 
chipel resteront aussi sous la puissance de cet 
empire renouvelé. 


Catherine was now a little more explicit 
as to the acquisitions which her ally on his 
side was to make. He might hope not 
only for certain rectifications of the Ause 
trian land frontier, but also for “some 
establishments in the Mediterranean.” 
According to the French ambassador and 
academician, Choiseul Gouffier, then resis- 
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dent at the Russian court, the empress 
jntended to seat her lover Potemkin on 
this “independent” Dacian throne. But 
Dacia was the particular slice of the Otto- 
man territory on which Joseph’s heart was 
most set, so that the chances of an under- 
standing as to the division of the booty 
were small. Replying to the empress, 
that the realization of these ideas was evi- 
dently subject to the fortunes of war, he 
distinctly required for himself Choczim, 
Moldavia and Wallachia to the Aluta, 
Nicopolis, Orsova, Widdin, and Belgrade, 
whence his line of annexation would run 
to the Gulf of Drina on the Adriatic, whose 
shores he proposed to subject to 2 thor- 
ough historic restoration. Without going 
so far as to take up Catherine’s previous 
suggestions that he should direct his am- 
bition to Italy, perhaps on Rome, he now 
claimed Dalmatia, Istria, and the other 
Venetian possessions on serra firma, with 
the adjacent islands, proposing that the 
republic should resume instead her an- 
cient rule over the Morea, Candia, Cyprus, 
and other Hellenic islands. But, as the 
kaiser acutely remarked, in all these dis- 
cussions one thing had been forgotten. 
No thought had been taken of the cabinet 
of Versailles, which, if possible, must be 
bribed to assist, or at .any rate to stand 
aloof, during the assumed annihilation of 
Turkey. The notion that French policy 
might be drawn from its traditional groove 
-by territorial temptations in the East, had 
occurred a century before to Leibnitz, who 
had dedicated to the king of France a pam- 
phlet, inspired by the hope that the ambi- 
tion of Louis might, under the proper 
stimulus, be diverted from the Rhine and 
Whaal to the Nile. The philosopher’s 
“Consilium Acgypticum,” which was after- 
wards falsely saddled with the responsi- 
bility of Buonaparte’s invasion, may have 
suggested to Joseph or Kaunitz the remark 
of the former to Catherine, that the neu- 
trality of France might in the present in- 
stance be secured if she were offered “ des 
convenances sur les possessions actuelles 
de la Porte, dont l’Egypte surtout ferait 
Vobjet principal.” 

Catherine was highly dissatisfied with 
what: she called Joseph’s “ idées d’arron- 
dissements,” and with his way of tracing 
the “limits prescribed at the expense of 
the enemy of Christianity.” She was de- 
termined to keep the Morea and Archipel- 
ago for her Hellenic kingdom, and she 
warned Joseph not to per ca the Vene- 
tians. Her imperial ally, all the while, 
was rather playing with her scheme than 





contemplating serious action. In his opine 
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ion and that of Kaunitz, the conquest of 


Turkey on the scale proposed would be no 
easy matter. The Ottomans, they thought, 
however degenerate, were full of enthusi- 
asm, and might be expected to make a des- 
perate defence. Russia was building on 
the co-operation of the Porte’s Greek sub- 
jects ; but the Greeks were a wretched race, 
and, moreover, were extremely distrustful 
of their protectress, who had urged them to 
revolt in the last war and then left them to 
shiftfor themselves. Besides, the Russian 
army and finances were rotten, so that the 
lion’s part of the work would probably de- 
volve upon Austria, but not a fair equiva- 
lent of the booty. 

- Actuated by these views, and irritated 
by Catherine’s reception of his counter- 
demands, Joseph was disposed to let the 
whole negotiation drop. Observing to 
Kaunitz that the empress wanted to dupe 
him, but that her bait was offered to the 
wrong fish, he submitted to his minister 
the draft of a letter to his ally, which ex- 
pressed in sarcastic and biting hints his 
suspicions and disgust. Persuaded by the 
minister to modify certain offensive pas- 
sages, he maintained the essence of his 
letter, which was tantamount to a refusal 
to entertain the czarina’s plans. His orig- 
inal promises to her, he begged her to noté, 
only referred to the case of a war forced 
upon her by the Turks, of which there 
was now no question, the circumstances 
now in view being ef a character alto- 
gether different. Catherine’s reply indi- 
cated the disappointment natural to a royal 
woman, whose vanity had not permitted 
her to contemplate the possibility of so 
complete a diplomatic defeat. Her Par- 
thian arrow launched at Joseph, at the 
close of this phase of their correspon- 
dence, was tipped with the unction which 
both monarchs imagined themselves to be 
able to employ with exclusive effect. She 
had put forward her scheme, she said, “ne 
doutant pas que comme César il n’y aurait 
guére d’intervalle entre l’acceptation et 
lexécution d’un projet utile, grande, et 
digne de César.” Such flatteries could 
not conceal her irritation, which suggested 
Joseph’s observation to Kaunitz, “Jl ya 
beaucoup d’aigreur, mais cela ne pouvait 
étre autrement; elle ne peut pourtant rien 
d’essentiel.” 

The march of events in the Crimea con- 
tradicted Czsar’s assertion of the czarina’s 
impotence. Abandoning the fantastic ele- 
ments of her policy, she showed herself 
perfectly competent to achieve the essen- 
tials which he supposed to be beyond her 
grasp. Before long her correspondent 
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was informed that she was going to act by 
herself, as the time was no longer suitable 
for the realization of the large schemes 
previously discussed by them, in view of 
“the good of their respective monarchies.” 
On April 8th, 1783, the day after the date 
of the letter which contained these expres- 
sions, Catherine published a manifesto 
announcing and excusing the annexation 


of the Crimea. According to her assur-. 


ances to Joseph, her hand had been forced 
by a curious series of incidents over which 
she had no control; the principal being 
the perfidious seizure by the Turks of Ta- 
man on the Straits of Kertch, when in the 
midst of the general confusion the Khan 
Schahin Gherai, without entering into any 
concert with the Russian authorities, had 
unexpectedly abdicated in her favor. The 
imperial historian forgot to explain that 


the khan’s charge for abdication was one’ 


hundred thousand roubles, and that the 
perfidy of the Turks in entering the island 
of Taman was a far paler offence than her 
own prolonged occupation of the Crimea, 
in flat violation of the independence and 
neutrality so recently guaranteed by treaty 
to the Tartar State. Her manifesto is cu- 
rious, as indicating the measure which she 
took of the potentialities of European cre- 
dulity: ‘As the Tartars are incapable of 
enjoying the blessings of peace, the em- 
press is obliged to take the Crimea, Kuban, 
and the island of Taman under her sover- 
eignty, for the restoration of order in the 
peninsula, to secure her own State, and to 
obtain some compensation for her expen- 
diture of above twelve million roubles, ex- 
pended for the good of the Tartars.” To 
promote the last-named object a Russian 
army passed the lines of Perecop, and ex- 
torted at the point of the sword the oaths 
of homage due to the new ruler, an opera- 
tion described by herself to her Viennese 
friend by the singular euphemism of a 
perfectly tranquil occupation of the terri- 
tories annexed; while the good of the 
Tartars, as we shall see, was further pro- 
moted by Suvarov and the younger Potem- 
kin, who, when a violent insurrection 
against the foreign yoke broke out over 
the Crimea, gave a lesson in havoc and 
massacre which would have rejoiced the 
heart of Timur or Zinghis Khan. 

The Turkish war, as we have seen, was 
set in motion by France, who had only her 
own objects in view. In 1773—<a year, 
that is, before the signature of the Peace 
of Kainardji — the Duc d’Aiguillon began 
to prepare a naval diversion in favor of the 
sultan. A French squadron left Toulon, 
but was quickly ordered to return, lest the 
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contemplated movement should.lead to a 
rupture with Russia’s faithful, almost hum- 
ble, ally, Great Britain. The minister’s 
sympathies and hesitations descended to 
his successor, M. de Vergennes, whose 
desire to maintain the traditional system 
of France in the East was checked by 
considerations of. prudence suggested by 
the American struggle, and by the war 
raging between the Bourbon courts and 
Great Britain. His disdain for the dreams 
of philosophy, in which Catherine’s French 
correspondents indulged, at one time took 
the shape of a decision to send Volney to 
the Bastille, where he might amend his 
visions of the ruins of empires. Volney, 
however, escaped refutation by a /ettre de 
cachet, and was answered by an inspired 
pamphlet from the pen of the archzologist 
and diplomatist Peyssonel, who, writing 
with solid local knowledge, dwelt on the 
ruin which would overtake the blooming 
French trade of the Levant, now so largely 
privileged in franchises and tariffs, if 
the Dardanelles and Bosphorus changed 
hands, arguing besides that the bag-and- 
baggage trick would not be found so easy 
to perform. France could not then follow 
all her bent, but she instigated the signa: 
ture of a treaty between Spain and the 
Porte, believed to include the condi- 
tion, suggested by the remembrance of 
Tchesme, .that the ships of the sultan’s 
enemies should not be suffered to pass the 
Straits of Gibraltar. Soon the rumors 
afloat touching the design of the imperial 
courts caused M. de Vergennes to move 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette to exert 
their personal influence at Vienna to hinder 
Austrian encouragement of Russian usur- 
pations in the East. Unable to respond 
satisfactorily to this appeal, Joseph ad- 
mitted that his engagements to Catherine 
might bring him to act defensively with 
respect to the Porte. M. de Vergennes 
thought he knew what that implied: de- 
fensive measures against the Turks meant 
driving them out of Europe. This pro} 
ect, argued the minister, was not to be 
tolerated. The balance of power would be 
upset, France would be injured, and, if 
she suffered such doings, would be the 
accomplice of all the injustice and misfor- 
tunes which would overwhelm the world. 
As Joseph would not yield to French 
pressure (though the reserves and evasions 
of his correspondence with Catherine may 
have been influenced thereby), M. de Ver- 

ennes then took a high tone at St. Peters- 

urg, where angry words were exchanged 
with the representative of France on the 
subject of the projected annexation of the 
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Crimea. But the sense of exhaustion 
consequent on the efforts of the war with 
England, as well as the disturbed political 
state of the kingdom, inspired cautious 
counsels, and France could not venture to 
move alone. However, M. de Vergennes 
proposed to Louis to try whether a remedy 
could be found at Berlin. In accordance 
with the minister’s views, Frederick was 
now sounded as to his willingness to urge 
Joseph to join Prussia and France in a 
requisition to Catherine that she would 
not attack the Turks, or, in particular, in- 
fringe the independence of the Crimea as 
established by her own acts in 1774 and 
1779. If it came to the worst, said Ver- 
gennes, Russia might be allowed to keep 
the Crimea and Kuban; but in such case, 
added the minister, anticipating the ideas 
of 1856, she must revive her undertaking 
not to maintain a navy in the Euxine and 
the Sea of Azov. Should Joseph persist 
in helping to plunder Turkey, Prussia and 
France might use force, or perhaps look 
for compensation in Poland and the 
Austrian Netherlands. A serious Austrian 
and Russian attempt to destroy the Otto- 
man Empire outright must be met by war, 
which, according to a vague hint of Ver- 
gennes, France, if no allies were forthcom- 
ing, might not improbably be disposed to 
undertake alone. 

There was something in these proposals 
to attract Frederick, the current of whose 
instincts always ran in favor of France, in 
which power he saw his natural ally. 
Nevertheless he could not be brought to 
participate in the plans of Vergennes. In 
the first place, he did not believe that the 
dangers to the Porte were imminent or 
great: the Turks would not be driven out 
of Europe except after a desperate strug- 
gle, in which, judging from the last war, it 
was by no means certain that the Russians 
would be up to the mark. A more selfish 
feeling suggested to him that no harm 
would be done if Austrian and Russian 
ambition exploded on the Danube instead 
of on the Rhine: when they had wasted 
their strength on the Turks, they would 
have to come to Prussia in humble style. 
A pithy minute written by Frederick at the 
time of the seizure of the Crimea, at the 
bottom of a letter from Hertzberg respect- 
ing Catherine’s official announcement of 
her new alliance with Joseph, betrays the 
egotistical temper in which he regarded 
all these proceedings. His words were: 
“ Nous voila congédiez de la cour de 
Pétersbourg.” Hertzberg himself was by 
no means ill disposed towards the idea of 
an independent Byzantine monarchy, with 
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Constantinople for its capital, and so or- 
ganized as to give full play to the religious 
aspirations of the Christian creeds. This 
pleasing spiritual prospect was nursed b 
the late king, Frederick William IV. It 
would hardly have contributed to turn his 
ancestor from his final determination to 
decline the proposals of Vergennes, which, 
he thought, might compromise him with 
Catherine, and would bring Prussia, after 
all, no material advantage from France. 

The annexation of the Crimea was con- 
firmed by the Treaty of Constantinople of 
January 1784. Noescape offering, France 
reluctantly advised the Porte to submit, 
supported by the enthusiastic and dictato- 
rial arguments of the British representa- 
tive. Not long before, a foreign diploma- 
tist had written: “The English ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople is, so to speak, the 
‘chargé d@’affaires of Russia.” In this 
case our envoy’s intrusive eagerness for the 
completion of Catherine’s usurpation and 
the sultan’s loss disgusted even the Rus- 
sians themselves. Frederick’s representa- 
tive, Gaffron, was ordered to intimate 
vaguely to the Porte that they ought to do 
their utmost to obtain French support, and 
that, if prepared for another war with Rus- 
sia, resistance might not be their worst 
game. Gaffron was afterwards accused by 
Catherine of going far beyond this. To 
please her the unfortunate diplomatist was 
recalled from his post, exposed to a long 
interrogatory, and, after the fact of his 
obedience to his instructions had been 
fully established, imprisoned in Spandau, 
where he lingered till the accession of 
Frederick William II., when the injustice 
of the — of Prussian kings was re- 
dressed by the worst of them. 

The proceedings in the Crimea, to which 
allusions have been made, deserve sepa- 
rate notice. The fall of the khana‘e is 
one of the bloodiest events of an age full 
of political tragedies and crimes. Known 
to the ancients as the Tauric Chersonese, 
the name of the peninsula had from the 
first something of a sanguinary sound, as 
marking the scene of the inhuman priest- 
hood of Iphigenia, whose gloomy story, 
just a century ago, had acquired a fresh 
interest for the cultivated public of Ger- 
many and France, from its presentation in 
two masterpieces of theatrical art — the 
fine drama of Goethe, and the still finer 
opera of Gliick. The remote position of 
the Chersonese, thought by Homer to lie 
in darkness outside the ocean stream and 
beyond the warming rays of Helios, did 
not prevent its receiving successive cur- 
rents of Dorian, Athenian, and Genoese 
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civilization, and successive waves of Goth, 
Hun, Turk, and finally Russian devasta- 
tion. A strange instinct had led Mahomet 
II.'to hurry from the conquest of Constan- 
tinople, to seize the peninsula so fatally 
connected with the fortunes of his house. 
The Ottoman rule of the Crimea was im- 
posed with that loose rein by which, as 
Burke said, the sultan had to govern, so 
as to govern at all. Turkish garrisons 
were admitted into certain Tartar towns; 
the administration was left to local hands ; 
the Porte named the khan, keeping its 
choice to the family of Gherai, which 
could show an uaquestionable pedigree up 
to Zinghis. According to some accounts, 
the Crimea in the eighteenth century was a 


‘ home of nomad innocence and bliss, like 


the Scythian paradise to which Jupiter in 
the Odyssey averts his eyes from the 
carnage before Troy. A primitive race 
of traders and shepherds, long separated 
from the bloody traditions of Karizm and 
Jagatai, sedentary in neat towns and vil- 
lages, or wandering with numerous flocks 
over the face of the peninsula, lived hap- 


' pily under the patriarchal government of 


venerable chiefs, who set examples of 
virtue, dispensed justice and hospitality, 
and accumulated commercial or pastoral 
wealth. Such a picture evidently owes 
many touches to the belief in the “noble 
savage” proper to the disciples of Rous- 
seau, and it might be easily darkened by 
the mention of some of the evil traits and 
habits charged on the Turk subjects of the 
Mongol representatives of the Ottoman 
padishah. 

Whatever the virtues or faults of the 
Tartars, the ambition of Catherine and 
Potemkin brought on the peninsula unde- 
served miseries of bloodshed, oppression, 
and deportation. Tempted by the vines 
and gorn that fringe the margin of the blue 
Euxine, by the myrtles, olives, and al- 
monds of Tschatyr Dagh, and by the op- 
portunity of the spacious harbors of 
Sevastopol, Balaclava, and Aktiar, so well 
placed both for commerce and war, “the 
brood of winter” had long marked the 
Crimea for their own. We should do in- 
justice to Catherine if we failed to observe 
the forethought and contrivance shown in 
the various stages of the process whereby 
this convenient stepping-stone towards 
Constantinople fell into her hands. The 
Treaty of Kainardji had severed the tie 
between the sultan and his Tartar sub- 
jects, establishing the Crimea as an inde- 
pendent State, in whose concerns neither 
Russia nor Turkey was on any pretext to 
mix. But the Russian occupation anterior 
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to that settlement had produced conse- 
quences from which neither Russians nor 
Turks, even if bent more piously than 
usual on the observance of promises, could 
altogether escape. For two rival parties 
had arisen amongst the Tartars, a patri- 
otic and a foreign one, headed by a suc- 
cession of khans and anti-khans, who were 
elected, bolstered up, and pulled down, by 
Ottoman and Russian influence or arms. 
Not to mount too high in a bewildering 
series of rulers, the knowledge of whose 
names, dates, and doings is not worth 
remembering, it is sufficient to say that 
two years after the peace of Kainardji we 
find, as legitimate or Ottoman khan, one 
Dewlet Gherai; as intrusive or anti-khan, 
Schahin Gherai, a nominee of Catherine 
and of the Tartar foreign faction. Backed 
by Russian troops, Schahin dethroned 
Dewlet, who fled to Constantinople, where 
the claims and complaints of the rivals 
came before the Divan. The beys, ule- 
mas, and agas, deputed by Schahin to 
plead his cause, professed to vouch for 
the legality of his election, which, they 
declared, had been perfectly free, and by 
no means due, as the national party pre- 
tended, to the countenance and threats of 
the Russian troops. Hereupon certain 
acute Turks replied, that their own docu- 
ments proved the whole thing to have 
been asham. There was nothing Moham- 
medan about them. The whole twang of 
the letter announcing the so-called election 
of the anti-khan, the assumption with 
which Schahin asked the mere blessing of 
the khalif instead of the investiture pre- 
scribed by law, proved the document to 
be an emanation from the Russian mili- 
ay mind. Therefore, said the Reis 
Effendi to Catherine’s representative, “ Let 
your troops withdraw from the Crimea, 
and'a new election be made, with which 


neither Russia nor Turkey shall interfere.” 


But Catherine would by no means aban- 
don her man, who, having lived for some 
years at her court, and having served in 
the Preobrajensky regiment of her Guard, 
might well be trusted to Russianize his 
Tartars. According to an adjutant of 
Frederick, who visited the Crimea, the 
anti-khan was a particularly wise and en- 
lightened person, full of the genius wanted 
for the conversion of vagabond and super- 
stitious tribes into a civilized nation. 
Fashionable Russian opinion was less 
favorable to Schahin, who was called in 
St. Petersburg a respectable, blundering 
donkey; Panin, in particular, peg 
him as “an ass and a wretch,” not wort 
the fuss he caused. Judging from his 
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behavior as ruler, he must have been a 
kind of Tartar Catherine or Joseph —a 
royal radical, bent on premature reforms, 
which could not be enforced without gross 
tyranny, or without leading to the edge of 
revolution. 

All Schahin’s proceedings, actual or 
reported, were utterly obnoxious to the 
untutored Turanian mind. Scorning the 
traditional methods of Tartar locomotion, 
he drove about the Crimea in a six-horse 
Parisian coach; and no longer satisfied 
with évass, horse-hams, and caviar, he had 
his table served by a Russian cook. He 
tried to supersede the patriarchal govern- 
ment of Asia by an administration of the 
European military type; he increased 
taxation, and threatened to turn Christian 
with all his Tartars. Furthermore, he 
surrounded himself with a large body- 
guard, and, in order to be in proximity to 
the Russians who were stationed at Kertch 
and Yenikale, he moved the royal resi- 
dence from Baktasherai to Kaffa; where 
the contempt of the Tartars was excited 
by his European furniture, liveries, and 
silver plate. Kaunitz and M. de Ver- 
gennes must have known whose influence 
was in play, when they heard that the 
infant nomads were learning French and 
other foreign tongues, and that Schahin 
was taking measures for the translation of 
the great French “Encyclopédie” into the 
Tartar vernacular, in order that the highly 
educated local Turanian population might 
indulge the desire so acutely felt in the 
Crimea for intellectual communings with 
D’Alembert and Voltaire! In her own 
practice, let us observe, Catherine turned 
out to be a considerable backslider from 
this philosophical ideal, for, after the an- 
nexation of the Crimea, she contented 
herself with printing and distributing to 
the Tartars a fine edition of the Koran. 

The anger of the Tartars was chiefly 
roused by the anti-khan’s military innova- 
tions. One day, when he appeared on 
parade with a Russian general at his side 
and the czarina’s order of St. Andrew on 
his breast, and commanded the soldiers to 
put on some brand-new Russian uniforms, 
the men refused to obey, fired on their 
sovereign, and broke out into open mutiny, 
the precursor of a general insurrection. 
Schahin was saved from popular ven- 
geance by the Russians, who made a terri- 
ble butchery of the Tartars, which was 
only a prelude to a more elaborate massa- 
cre perpetrated soon afterwards on the 
supporters of Selim Gherai, another anti- 
khan, whom the Porte, or the national 
party, set up in opposition to Schahin. 
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This additional anti-khan was obliged to 
fly. The Russians now expelled the Tar- 
tars wholesale; seventy-five thousand 
Greeks and Armenians being also driven 
from the Crimea and sent to colonize 
Cherson and the territory between the 
Don and the Bug, where most of them 
perished utterly. 

A general submission to Schahin fol- 
lowed, and the Porte, which wisely treated 
the whole business as a mere “auxiliary 
war of Tartars,” under the advice of 
France and of Frederick, confirmed and 
extended, in the Treaty of Ainali-Kawak 
(signed with Russia in 1779). the previous 
stipulations for the independence of the 
Crimea. Schahin was now invested by 
the Porte with the turban, pelisse, and 
sword, which symbolized the spiritual dig- 
nity reserved to the sultan to confer. But 
the previous cycle of events recurred. 
Schahin’s oppressions, crimes, and follies 
knew no bounds. Fresh commotions 
broke out, upon which the Russians called 
in Behadir, brother to Schahin, and set 
him up as third or extra anti-khan against 
their own man. The Crimea was thus 
rapidly approaching some of the condi- 
tions of a constitutional State, for three 
parties were struggling for the mastery, 
each seemingly headed by a representa- 
tive of the popular will. Under Russian 
advice, Schahin now fled, when, Catherine 
having given orders that the extra anti- 
khan of her choice should not be recog- 
nized, Schahin. was testored for the last 
time by. Russian troops. Behadir was 
again brought forward for a moment, and 
Schahin, being held in duress by his allies, 
was compelled to sign his abdication in 
the czarina’s favor, a step arranged through 
the instrumentality of the son of a German 
barber. 

Thus ended the independence of the 
Tauric Chersonese. Before Schahin’s 
temporary restoration, the Russians had 
deliberately weighed the alternatives of an 
entire destruction of the Tartars and of 
their wholesale deportation to Siberia. 
The method actually selected was a sort 
of compound of both forms of extermina- 
tion. The peninsula and the adjacent 
provinces were plundered and devastated, 
till there was little left to pillage or de- 
stroy, and thirty thousand Tartar prisoners, 
men, women, and children, were butchered 
by the Russian soldiery in cold blood. 
The ruin of the Crimea was consummated 
under the administration of Potemkin, who, 
for his share in these glorious deeds, was 
afterwards dignified in classical style with 
the appellation of “the Taurian.” The 
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paradise of Tschatyr Dagh, the blooming 
groves of Orianda, became a_ howling 
waste: of fourteen hundred towns and 
villages, there was hardly one which 
was. not laid in ashes; the people fled 
from the oppressions and exactions of 
Potemkin into Asiatic Turkey, until a 
wretched remnant of seventeen thousand 
Tartars was all that was left of the hordes, 
which in their palmy days had been able 
to put nearly two hundred thousand horse- 
men into the field. 

Had our space. allowed us, we should 
have spoken of the further correspondence 
of the two sovereigns, told the picturesque 
story of Joseph’s second visit to Catherine, 
and narrated their joint war against 
Turkey, in which Frederick William II., 
renouncing the neutral attitude of his 
great predecessor, made a stand against 
Russian usurpation. We _ should also 
have shown how England, silent under 
Whig leadership, or subservient to Russia, 
during the transactions above described, 
inaugurated under the younger Pitt a 
worthy national policy in Oriental affairs. 

Without a knowledge of these events 
there can be no-adequate appreciation of 
Catherine’s political character, on which in- 
deed every verdict must be taken as provi- 
sional, pending the completion of the vast 
history of Soloviev, and the further progress 
of those documentary and biographical col- 
lections which do so much honor to enter- 
prise and research at Moscow. There is, 
however, no risk in pointing out, that 
Catherine was the first of her line to con- 
ceive, and to instal as a national object, 
that system of unremitting Russian cru- 
sade against Turkey, which has proved so 
permanent and so dangerous a disturber 
of Europe’s diplomatic repose. Her tow- 
ering ambition transformed the latent aims 
of the houses of Rurik and Romanof into a 
conscious and systematic resolve for the 
destruction of a neighbouring empire, for 
the conquest of the metropolis whose 
palaces and treasures had excited Slav 
cupidity nine hundred years before. Cath- 
erine’s projects may have included some 
chimerical elements, but they cannot - be 
called the mere “jumbled rubbish of a 
dream.” Transferred from the languid 
hands of the sultan and the hospodars to 
the keeping of Constantine and Potemkin, 
the Christians of the Byzantine Empire 
and of the principalities would doubtless 
have found that, like the subjects of Reho- 
boam, they had exchanged the chastise- 
ment of whips for that of scorpions. But 
the modern Greece and Dacia, once 
founded, might well have existed on the 
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terms designed by Catherine. Further, 
seeing that Frederick was not disposed to 
interfere, that Joseph was the perpetual 
slave of feverish and fluctuating impulse, 
that France and England were held to 
neutrality or alliance, there was no risk of 
a European concert to oppose Catherine: 
while, if Austria finally fell in with her. 
schemes, the problem would become a sim- 
ple one of military strength and resistance. 
Catherine’s conquests in her first war, 
which gave Russia access to the Black 
Sea and prepared the annexation of the 
Crimea, brought her such territorial and 
commercial advantages, and rights of in- 
tervention in Turkey, as neither Peter nor 
Anna Ivanovna had aspired to obtain. In 
her second war, the reasonable hopes of 
the imperial courts were frustrated by 
accidents and conjunctures not to be fore- 
seen, and beyond the control of prudence 
and contrivance. We may not then rank 
amongst the fools of “ vaulting ambition ” 
the great princess whose example has, 
never ceased to inflame the councils of 
her adopted country ; whose spirit guides 
them now! 


[Published by arrangement with HARPER & BROTHERS.) 





MACLEOD OF DARE. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
HAMISH. 


AND now—look! The sky is as blue 
as the heart of a sapphire, and the sea 
would be as blue too, only for the glad 
white of the rippling waves. And the wind 
is as soft as the winnowing of a sea-gull’s 
wing; and green, green are the laughing 
shores of Ulva. - The bride is coming. 
All around the coast the people are on 
the alert; Donald in his new finery; Ha- 
mish half frantic with excitement; the crew 
of the “ Umpire” down at the quay; and 
the scarlet flag fluttering from the top of the 
white pole. And behold!—as the cry 
goes along that the steamer is in sight, 
what is this strange thing? She comes 
clear out from the Sound of Iona; but who 
has ever seen before that long line run- 
ning from her stem to her topmast and 
down again to her stern ? 

“Qh, Keith!” Janet Macleod cried, 
with sudden tears starting to her eyes, 
“do you know what Captain Macallum 
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has done for you? The steamer has got 
all her flags out.” 

Macleod flushed red. 

“Well, Janet,” said he, “I wrote to 
Captain Macallum, and I asked him to be 
so good as to pay them some little atten- 
tion; but who was to know that he would 
do that?” 

“And a very proper thing too,” said 
Major Stuart, who was standing hard 
by. “A very pretty compliment to stran- 
gers; and you know you have not many 
visitors coming to Castle Dare.” 

The major spoke in a matter-of-fact 
way. Why should not the steamer show 
her bunting in honor of Macleod’s guests ? 
But all the same the gallant soldier, as he 
stood and watched the steamer coming 
along, became a little bit excited too; and 
he whistled to himself, and tapped his toe 
on the ground. It was a fine air he was 
whistling. It was all about breast-knots ! 

“Into the boat with you now, lads!” 
Macleod called out; and first of all to go 
down to the steps was Donald; and the 
silver and cairngorms on his pipes were 
burnished so that they shone like dia- 
monds in the sunlight; and he wore his 
cap so far on one side that nobody could 
anderstand how it did not fall off. Mac- 
ieod was alone in the stern. Away the 
white boat went through the blue waves, 


“Put your strength into it now,” said 
he, in the Gaelic, “and show them how 
the Mull lads can row!” 

And then again, — 


“Steady now! Well rowed, all!” 

And here are all the people crowding 
to one side of the steamer to see the 
strangers off; and the captain is on the 
bridge; and Sandy is at the open gang- 
way; and at the top of the iron steps — 
there is only one Macleod sees —all in 
white and blue —and he has caught her 
eyes — at last, at last! 

He seized the rope, and sprang up the 
iron ladder. 

“Welcome to you, sweetheart!” said 
he, in a low voice, and his trembling hand 
grasped hers. 

“How do you, Keith?” said she. 
“ Must we go down these steps?” 

He had no time to wonder over the 
coldness — the petulance almost — of her 
manner; for he had to get both father 
and daughter safely conducted into the 
stern of the boat; and their luggage had 
to be got in; and he had to say a word 
or two to the steward; and finally he had 
to hand down some loaves of bread to the 
man next him, who placed them in the 
bottom of the boat. 
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“The commissariat arrangements are 
primitive,” said Mr. White, in an under- 
tone, to his daughter; but she made no 
answer to his words or his smile. But 
indeed, even if Macleod had overheard, he 
would have taken no shame to himself 
that he had secured a supply of white 
bread for his guests. Those who had 
gone yachting with Macleod — Major 
Stuart, for example, or Norman Ogilvie 
—had soon learned not to despise their 
host’s highly practical acquaintance with 
tinned meats, pickles. condensed milk, and 
such like things. Who was it had pro- 
posed to erect a monument to him for his 
discovery of the effect of introducing a 
leaf of lettuce steeped in vinegar between 
the folds of a sandwich ? 

Then he jumped down into the boat 
again; and the great steamer steamed 
away; and the men struck their oars into 
the water. 

“We will soon take you ashore now,” 
said he, with a glad light on his face ; but 
so excited was he that he could scarcely 
get the tiller-ropes right; and certainly 
he knew not what he was saying. And 
as for her—why was she so silent after 
the long separation? Had she no word 
at all for the lover who had so hungered 
for her coming? 

And then Donald, perched high at the 
bow, broke away into his wild welcome of 
her; and there was a sound now louder 
than the calling of the sea-birds and the 
rushing of the seas. “And if the English 
lady knew that this proud and shrill strain 
had been composed in honor of her, 
would it not bring some color of pleasure 
to the pale face? So thought Donald at 
least ; and he had his eyes fixed on her 
as he played as he had never played be- 
fore that day. And if she did not know 
the cunning modulations and the clever 
fingering, Macleod knew them, and the 
men knew them; and after they got 
ashore they would say to him, — 

“Donald, that was a good pibroch you 
played for the English lady.” 

But what was the English lady’s thanks? 
Donald had not played over sixty sec- 
= when she turned to Macleod and 
said, — 

“ Keith, I wish you would stop him. I 
have a headache.” 

And so Macleod called out at once, in 
the lad’s native tongue. But Donald 
could not believe this thing — though he 
had seen the strange lady turn to Sir 
Keith. And he would have continued had 
not one of the men turned to him and 
said, — 
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“Donald, do you not hear? Put down 
the pipes.” 

For an instant the lad looked dum- 
founded; then he slowly took down the 

ipes from his shoulder, and put them 
beside him, and then he turned his face 
to the bow so that no one should see the 
tears of wounded pride that had sprung to 
his eyes. And Donald said no word to 
any one till they got ashore; and he went 
away by himself to Castle Dare, with his 
head bent down, and his pipes under his 
arm; and when he was met at the door 
by Hamish, who angrily demanded why he 
was not down at the quay with his pipes, 
he only said, — 

“There is no need of me or my pipes 
any more at Dare; and it is somewhere 
else that I will now go with my pipes.” 

But meanwhile Macleod was greatly 
concerned to find his sweetheart so cold 
and distant; and it was all in vain that he 
pointed out to her the beauties of this 
summer day —that he showed her the 
various islands he had often talked about, 
and called her attention to the skarts sit- 
ting on the Erisgeir rocks, and asked her 
— seeing that she sometimes painted a 
little in water-color — whether she noticed 
the peculiar clear, intense, and luminous 
blue of the shadows in the great cliffs 
which they were approaching. Surely no 
day could have been more auspicious for 
her coming to Dare. 

“The sea did not make you ill?” he 
said. 

“ Oh no,” she answered; and that was 
true enough, though it had produced in 
her agonizing fears of becoming ill, which 
had somewhat ruffled her temper. And, 
besides, she had a headache. And then 
she had a nervous fear of small boats. 

“It is a very small boat to be out in 
the open sea,” she remarked, looking at 
the long and shapely gig that was cleav- 
ing the summer waves. 

“ Not on a day like this, surely,” said 
he laughing. “ But we will make a good 
sailor of you before you leave Dare, and 
you will think yourself safer in a boat 
like this than in a big steamer. Do you 
know that the steamer you came in, big as 
it is, draws only five feet of water?” 

If he had told her that the steamer drew 
five tons of coal, she could just as well 
have understood him. Indeed, she was 
not paying much attention to him, She 
had an eye for the biggest of the waves 
that were running by the side of the white 
boat. 

But she plucked up her spirits some- 
what on getting ashore ; and she made the 
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prettiest of little courtesies to Lady Mac- 
leod; and she shook hands with Major 
Stuart, and gave him a charming smile; 
and she shook hands with Janet too, whom 
she regarded with a quick scrutiny. So 
this was the cousin that Keith Macleod 
was continually praising? 

“Miss White has a tantesten, mother,” 
Macleod said, eager to account beforehand 
for any possible constraint in her manner. 
g: Shall we send for the pony?” 

“Oh no,” Miss White said, looking up 
to the bare walls of Dare. “I shall be 
very glad to have a short walk now. 
Unless you, papa, would like to ride?” 

“Certainly not—certainly not,” said 
Mr. White, who had been making a series 
of formal remarks to Lady Macleod about 
_ of the scenery of Scot- 

nd. 

“We will get you a cup of tea,” said 
Janet Macleod, gently, to the new-comer, 
“and you will lie down for a little time, 
and I hope the sound of the waterfall 
will not disturb you. It is a long way you 
have come; and you will be very tired, I 
am sure.” : 

“Yes, it is a pretty long way,” she 
said; but she wished this overfriendly 
woman would not treat her as if she were 
a spoiled child. And no doubt they 
thought, because she was English, she 
could not walk up to the further end of 
that fir wood. 

So they all set out for Castle Dare ; and 
Macleod was now walking —as many a 
time he had dreamed of his walking — 
with his beautiful sweetheart ; and ie 
were the very ferns that he thought she 
would admire; and here the very point in 
the fir wood where he would stop her and 
ask her to look out on the blue sea, with 
Inch Kenneth, and Ulva, and Staffa all 
lying in the sunlight, and the razor-fish 
of land— Coll and Tiree —at the hori- 
zon. But instead of being proud and glad, 
he was almost afraid. He was so anxious 
that everything should please her that he 
dared scarce bid her look at anything. He 
had himself superintended the mending 
of the steep path; but even now the re- 
cent rains had left some puddles. Would 
she not consider the moist, warm odors of 
this larch wood as too oppressive? 

“ What is that ?” she said suddenly. 

There was a sound far below them of 
the striking of oars in the water, and an- 
other sound of one or two men monoto- 
nously chanting a rude sort of chorus. 

“They are taking the gig on to the 
yacht,” said he. 

“ But what are they singing?” 
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“ Oh, that is ‘ FAir a bhata,” said he; 
“it is the common boat-song. It means, 
‘Good-by to you, boatman, a hundred 
times, wherever you may be going.’” 

“It is very striking, very effective, to 
hear singing and not see the people,” she 
said. “It is the very prettiest introduc- 
tion to a scene; I wonder it is not oftener 
used. Do you think they could write me 
down the words and music of that song?” 

“Oh no, I think not,” said he, with a 
nervous laugh. “ But you will find some- 
thing like it, no doubt, in your book.” 

So they passed on through the planta- 
tion; and at last they came to an open 
glade ; and here was a deep chasm spanned’ 
by a curious old bridge of stone almost 
hidden by ivy; and there was a brawling 
stream dashing down over the rocks and 
flinging spray all over the briers and queen- 
of-the-meadow and foxgloves on either 
bank. 

“That is very pretty,” said she; and 
then he was eager to tell her that this little 
glen was even more beautiful when the 
rowan-trees showed their rich clusters of 
scarlet berriés. 

“Those bushes there, you mean,” said 
she — “ the mountain ash ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Ah,” she said, “ I never see those scar- 
let berries without wishing I was a dark 
woman. If my hair were black, I would 
wear nothing else in it.” 

By this time they had climbed well up 
the cliff; and presently they came on the 
open plateau on which stood Castle Dare, 
with its gaunt walls, and its rambling 
courtyards, and its stretch of damp lawn 
- with a few fuschia bushes and orange lilies 
that did not give a very ornamental look to 
the place. ; 

“We have had heavy rains of late,” he 
said hastily; he hoped the house and its 
surroundings did not look too dismal. 

And when they went inside and passed 
through the sombre dining-hall, with its 
huge fire-place, and its dark weapons, and 
its few portraits dimly visible in the dusk, 
he said, — 

“It is very gloomy in the daytime ; but 
it is more cheerful at night.” ; 

And when they reached the small draw 
ing-room he was anxious to draw her at- 
tention away from the antiquated furni- 
ture and the nondescript decoration by 
taking her to the window and showing her 
the great breadth of the summer sea, with 
the far islands, and the brown-sailed boat 
of the Gometra men coming back from 
Staffa. But presently in came Janet, and 
would take the Fair Stranger away to her 
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room, and was as attentive to her as if the 
one were a great princess and the other a 
meek serving-woman. And _ by-and by 
Macleod, having seen his other guest pro- 
vided for, went into the library and shut 
himself in, and sat down — in a sort of stu- 
por. He could almost have imagined that 
the whole business of the morning was a 
dream; so strange did it seem to him that 
Gertrude White should be living and 
se under the same roof with him- 
self. 

Nature herself seemed to have conspired 
with Macleod to welcome and charm this 
fair guest. He had often spoken to her 
of the sunsets that shone over the western 
seas ; and he had wondered whether, dur- 
ing her stay in the north, she would see 
some strange sight that would remain for- 
ever a blaze of color in her memory. And 
now on this very first evening there was a 
spectacle seen from the high windows of 
Dare that filled her with astonishment, and 
caused her to send quickly for her father, 
who was burrowing among the old armor. 
Thesun had just gone down. The west- 
ern sky was of the color of a soda-water 
bottle become glorified; and in this vast 
breadth of shining clear green lay one long 
island of cloud—a pure scarlet. Then 
the sky overhead and the sea far below 
them were both of a soft roseate purple; 
and Fladda and Staffa and Lunga, ‘out 
at the horizon, were almost black against 
that flood of green light. When he asked 
her if she had brought her water-colors 
with her, she smiled. She was not likely 
to attempt to put anything like that down 
on paper. 

Then they adjourned to the big hall, 
which was now lit up with candles; and 
Major Stuart had remained to dinner ; and 
the gallant soldier, glad to have a merry 
evening away from his sighing wife, did 
his best to promote the cheerfulness of the 
party. Moreover, Miss White had got rid 
of her headache, and showed a greater 
brightness of face; so that both the old 
lady at the head of the table and her niece 
Janet had to confess to themselves that 
this English girl who was like to tear Keith 
Macleod away from them was very pretty, 
and had an amiable look, and was soft and 
fine and delicate in her manners and 
speech. The charming simplicity of her 
costume, too; had anybody ever seen a 
dress more beautiful with less pretense of 
attracting notice? Her very hands: they 
seemed objects fitted to be placed on a 
cushion of blue velvet under a glass shade, 
so white and small and perfectly-formed 
were they. That was what the kindly- 
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hearted Janet thought. She did not ask 
herself how these hands would answer 
if called upon to help —amid the grime 
and smoke of a shepherd's hut—the 
shepherd’s wife to patch together a pair of 
homespun trousers for the sailor son com- 
ing back from the sea. 

*“ And now,” said Keith Macleod to his 
fair neighbor, when Hamish had put the 
claret and the whiskey on the table, “ since 

our head is well now, would you like to 
hear the pipes? It is an old custom of 
the house. My mother would think it 
strange to have it omitted,” he added, in a 
lower voice. 

“ Oh, if it is a custom of the house,” she 
said coldly—for she thought it was in- 
considerate of him to risk bringing back 
her headache—“I have no objection 
whatever.” 

And so he turned to Hamish and said 
something in the Gaelic. Hamish replied 
in English, and loud enough for Miss 
White to hear, — 

“It is no pibroch there will be this 
night, for Donald is away.” 

“ Away?” 

“ Ay, just that. When he wass come 
back from the boat, he will say to me, 
‘ Hamish, it is no more of me or my pipes 
they want at Dare; and I am going a ; 
and they can get some one else to play the 
pipes.’ And I wass saying to him then, 
‘Donald, do not be a foolish lad; and if 
the English lady will not want the pibroch 
you made for her, perhaps at another time 
she will want it.’ And now, Sir Keith, it 
is Maggie MacFarlane ; she wass coming 
up from Loch-na-Keal this afternoon, and 
who wass it she will meet but our Donald, 
and he wass saying to her, ‘ It is to Tober- 
mory now that I am going, Maggie; and I 
will try to get a ship there; for it is nd 
more of me or my pipes they will want at 
Dare.’” 

This was Hamish’s story; and the keen, 
hawk-like eye of him was fixed on the En- 
glish lady’s face all the time he spoke in 
his struggling and halting fashion. 

“ Confound the young rascal ! ” Macleod 
said, with his face grown red. “I sup- 
pose I shall have to send a messenger to 
Tobermory and apologize to him for inter- 
rupting him to-day.” And then he turned 
to Miss White. “They are like a set of 
children,” he said, “with their pride and 
petulance.” 

This is all that needs be said about 
the manner of Miss White’s coming to 
Dare, besides these two circumstances. 
First of all, whether it was that Macleod 
was too flurried, and Janet too busy, and 
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Lady Macleod too indifferent to attend to 
such trifles, the fact remains that no one, 
on Miss White’s entering the house, had 
thought of presenting her with a piece of 
white heather, which, as every one knows, 
gives good health and good fortune and 
long life to your friend. Again, Hamish 
seemed to have acquired a sérious preju- 
dice against her from the very outset. 
That night, when Castle Dare was asleep, 
and the old dame Christina and her hus- 
band were seated by themselves in the 
servants’ room, and Hamish was having 
his last pipe, and both were talking over 
the great events of the day, Christina said, 
in her native tongue, — 

“ And what do you think now of the 
English lady, Hamish?” 

Hamish answered with an old and sin- 
ister saying, — 

“A fool would he be that would burn 
his harp to warm her.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE GRAVE OF MACLEOD OF MACLEOD. 


THE monotonous sound of the. water- 
fall, so far from disturbing the new guest 
of Castle Dare, only soothed her to rest; 
and after the various fatigues — if not the 
emotions —of the day, she slept well. 
But in the very midst of the night she was 
startled by some loud commotion that 
seemed to prevail both within and without 
the house; and when she was fully awak- 
ened it appeared to her that the whole 
earth was being shaken to pieces in the 
storm. The wind howled in the chim- 
neys; the rain dashed on the window- 
panes with a rattle as of musketry; far 
below she could hear the awful booming 
of the Atlantic breakers. The gusts that 
drove against the high house seemed ready 


‘to tear it from its foothold of rock and 


whirl it inland; or was it the sea itself 
that was rising in its thunderous power to 
sweep away this bauble from the face of 
the mighty cliffs? And then the wild and 
desolate morning that followed! Through 
the bewilderment of the running water on 
the panes she looked abroad on the tem- 
pest-riven sea—a slate-colored waste of 
hurrying waves with wind-swept streaks of 
foam on them —and on the lowering and 
ever-changing clouds. The fuchsia bushes 
on the lawn tossed and bent before the 
wind ; the few orange lilies, wet as they 
were, burned like fire in this world of cold 
greens and grays. And then, as she stood 
and gazed, she made out the only sign of 
life that was visible. There was a corn- 


field below the larch plantation; and 
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though the corn was all laid flat by the wet 
and the wind, a cow and her calf that had 
strayed into the field seemed to have no 
difficulty in finding a rich, moist breakfast. 
Then a small girl appeared, vainly trying 
with one hand to keep her kerchief on her 
head, while with the other she threw 
stones at the marauders. By-and-by even 


these disappeared, and there was nothing 
visible outside but that hurrying and deso- 
late sea, and the wet, bedraggled, comfort- 
She turned away with a shud- 


less shore. 
der. 

All that day Keith Macleod was in 
despair. As for himself, he would have 
had sufficient joy in the mere conscious- 
ness of the presence of this beautifal 
creature. His eyes followed her with a 
constaat delight, whether she took up a 
book, or examined the cunuing spring of a 
sixteenth-century dagger, or turned to the 
dripping panes. He would have been 
content even to sit and listen to Mr. White 
sententiously lecturing Lady Macleod 
about the Renaissance, knowing that from 
time to time those beautiful, tender eyes 
would meet his. But what would she 
think of it? Would she consider this the 
normal condition of life in the Highlands 
— this being boxed up in an old-fashioned 
room, with doors and windows firm] 
closed against the wind and the wet, wit 
a number of people trying to keep up some 
sort of social intercourse, and not very 
well succeeding? She had looked at the 
portraits in the dining-hall, looming darkly 
from their black backgrounds, though two 
or three were in resplendent uniforms ; 
she had examined all his trophies of the 
chase — skins, horns, and what not —in 
the outer corridor; she had opened the 
piano, and almost started back from the 
discords produced by the feebly jangling 
old keys. 

“You do not cultivate music much,” she 
had said to Janet Macleod, with a smile. 

“ No,” answered Janet seriously. “We 
have but little use for music here — except 
to sing to a child now and again —and 
you know you do not want the piano for 
that.” 

And then the return to the cold window, 
with the constant rain and the beating of 
the white surge on the black rocks. The 
imprisonment became torture — became 
maddening. What if he were suddenly to 
murder this old man, and stop forever his 
insufferable prosing about Berna da Siena 
and Andrea Mantegna? It seemed so 
strange to hear him talk of the unearthly 
calm of Raphael’s “ St. Michael ” — of the 
beautiful, still landscape of it, and the 
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mysterious joy on the face of the angel — 
and to listen at the same moment to the 
wild roar of the Atlantic around the rocks 
of Mull. If Macleod had been alone with 
the talker, he might have gone to sleep, 
It was like the tolling of a bell. “The 
artist passes away, but he leaves his soul 
behind . . . we can judge by his work of 
the joy he must have experienced in crea- 
tion, of the splendid dreams that have 
visited him, of the triumph of completion. 
. . « Life without an object—a pursuit 
demanding the sacrifice of our constant 
care — what is it? The existence of a pig 
is nobler —a pig is of some use... . We 
are independent of weather ina great city; 
we do not need to care for the seasons; 
you take a hansom and drive to the Na- 
tional Gallery, and there all at once you 
find yourself in the soft Italian climate, 
with the most beautiful women and great 
heroes of chivalry all around you, and with 
those quaint and loving presentations of 
sacred stories that tell of a time when art 
was proud to be the meek handmaid of 
religion. Oh, my dear Lady Macleod, 
there is a ‘ Holy Family ’ of Giotto’s “ 

So it went on; and Macleod grew sick 
at heart to think of the impression that 
this funereal day must have had on the 
mind of his Fair Stranger. But as they 
sat at dinner that evening Hamish came 
in and said a few words to his master. 
Instantly Macleod’s face lighted up, and 
quite a new animation came into his man- 
ner. 

“Do you know what Hamish says?” 
he cried — “that the night is quite fine ! 
And Hamish has heard our talking of 
seeing the cathedral at Iona by moon- 
light, and he says the moon will be up by 
ten. And what do you say to running 
over now? You know we cannot take 
you in the yacht, for there is no good 
anchorage at Iona; but we can take you 
in avery good and safe boat, and it will 
be an adventure to go out in the night- 
time.” 

It was an adventure that neither Mr. 
White nor his daughter seemed too eager 
to undertake; but the urgent vehemence 
of the young man — who had discovered 
that it was a fine and clear star-lit night 
—soon overcame their doubts, and there 
was a general hurry of preparation. The 
desolation of the day, he eagerly thought, 
would be forgotten in the romance of this 
night excursion. And surely she would 
be charmed by the beauty of the star-lit 
sky, and the loneliness of the voyage, and 
their wandering over the ruins in the sol- 
emn moonlight ? 
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Thick “boots and waterproofs: these 
were his peremptory instructions. And 
then he led the way down the slippery 
path ; and he had a tight hold of her arm; 
and if he talked to her in a low voice so 
that none should overhear, it is the way 
of lovers under the silence of the stars. 
They reached the pier and the wet stone 
steps ; and here, despite the stars, it was 
so dark that perforce she had to permit 
him to lift her off the lowest step and place 
her in security in what seemed to her a 
great hole of some kind or other. She 
knew, however, that she was in a boat, for 
there was a swaying hither and thither 
even in this sheltered corner. She saw 
other figures arrive — black between her 
and the sky — and she heard her father’s 
voice above. Then he, too, got into the 
boat; the two men forward hauled up the 
huge lug-sail; and presently there was a 
rippling line of sparkling white stars on 
each side of the boat, burning for a sec- 
ond or two on the surface of the black 
water. 

“] don’t know who is responsible for 
this madness,” Mr. White said — and the 
voice from inside the great waterproof 
coat sounded as if it meant to be jocular 
— “but really, Gerty, to be on the open 
Atlantic, in the middle of the night, in an 
open boat ——” 

“ My dear sir,”-Macleod said, laughing, 
“you are as safe as if you were in bed. 
But I am responsible in the mean time, for 
I have the tiller. Oh, we shall be over in 
plenty of time to be clear of the banks.” 

“ What did you say?” 

“Well,” Macleod admitted, “there are 
some banks, you know, in the Sound of 
Iona; and on a dark night they are a little 
awkward when the tide is low; but I am 
not going to frighten you . 

“] hope we shall have nothing much 
worse than this,” said Mr. White se- 
riously. 

For indeed the sea, after the squally 
morning, was running pretty high; and 
occasionally a cloud of spray came rat- 
tling over the bows, causing Macleod’s 
guests to pull their waterproofs still more 
tightly round their necks. But what mat- 
tered the creaking of the cordage, and the 
plunging of the oat, and the rushing of 
the seas, so long as that beautiful clear 
sky shone overhead ? 

“ Gertrude,” said he, in a low voice, 
“do you see the phosphorus stars on the 
waves? I never saw them burn more 
brightly.” 

“They are very beautiful,” said she. 
“When do we get to land, Keith?” 


| lee of Iona. 
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“ Oh, pretty soon,” said he. “You are 
not anxious to get to land?” 

“ It is stormier than I expected.” 

“Oh, this is nothing,” said he. 
thought you would enjoy it.” 

However, that summer night’s sail was 
like to prove a tougher business thah Keith 
Macleod had bargained for. They had 
been out scarcely twenty minutes when 
Miss White heard the men at the bow call 
out something, which she could not ‘under- 
stand, to Macleod. She saw him crane 
his neck forward, as if looking ahead ; and 
she herself, looking in that direction, could 
perceive that from the horizon almost to 
zenith the stars had become invis- 
ible. 

“ It may be a little bit squally,” he said 
to her, “ but we shall soon be under the 
Perhaps you had better hold 
on to something.” 

The advice was not ill-timed ; for almost 
as he — the first gust of the squall 
struck the boat, and there was a sound as 
if everything had been torn asunder and 
sent overboard. Then, as she righted 
just in time to meet the crash of the next 
wave, it seemed as though the world had 
grown perfectly black around them. The 
terrified woman seated there could no 
longer make out Macleod’s figure; it was 
impossible to speak amid this’ roar; it 
almost seemed to her that she was alone 
with those howling winds and heaving 
waves — at night on the open sea. The 
wind rose, and the sea too; she heard the 
men call out and Macleod answer; and all 
the time the boat was creaking and groan- 
ing as she was flung high on the mighty 
waves, only to go staggering down into 
the awful troughs behind. 

“Oh, Keith!” she cried, and involun- 
tarily she seized his arm, “are we in dan- 
ger ” 

He could not hear what she said, but he 
understood the mute appeal. Quickly dis- 
engaging his arm —for it was the arm 
that was working the tiller — he called to 
her, — 

“We are all right. 


“T 


If you are afraid, 
get to the bottom of the boat!” 


But unhappily she did not hear this; 
for as he called to her a heavy sea struck 
the bows, sprung high in the air, and then 
fell over them in a deluge which nearly 
choked her. She understood, though, his 
throwing away her hand. It was the tri- 
umph of brute selfishness in the moment 
of danger. They were drowning, and he 
would not let her come near him! And 
so she shrieked aloud for her father. 

Hearing those shrieks, Macleod called 
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to one of the two men, who came stum- 
bling along in the dark and got hold of the 
tiller. There was a slight lull in the 
storm; and he caught her two hands and 
held her. 

“ Gertrude, what is the matter? You 
are perfectly safe, and so is your father. 
For Heaven’s sake, keep still; if you get 
up, you will be knocked overboard !” 

“Where is papa?” she cried. 

“I am here—I am all right, Gerty,” 
was the answer, which came from the 
bottom of the boat, into which Mr. White 
had very prudently slipped. 

And then as they got under the lee of 
the island, they found themselves in 
smoother water, though from time to time 
squalls came over that threatened to flatten 
the great lug-sail on to the waves. 

“ Come, now, Gertrude,” said Macleod, 
“ we shall be ashore in a few minutes ; and 
you are not frightened of a squall?” 

He had his arm round her; and he held 
her tight; but she did not answer. At 
last she saw a light —a small glimmering 
orange thing that quivered apparently a 
hundred miles off. 

“See!” he said. ‘ We are close by. 
And it may clear up to-night, after all.” 

Then he shouted to one of the men, — 

“Sandy, we will not try the quay the 
night; we will go into the Martyr’s Bay.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” 

It was about a quarter of an hour after- 
ward that — almost benumbed with fear — 
she discovered that the boat was in smooth 
water; and then there was a loud clatter 
of the sail coming down; and she heard 
the two sailors calling to each other, and 
one of them seemed to have got over- 
board. There was absolutely nothing 
visible — not even a distant light; but it 
was raining heavily. Then she knew that 
Macleod: had moved away from her; and 
she thought she heard a splash in the 
water; and then a voice beside her said, — 

“ Gertrude, will you get up? You must 
let me carry you ashore.” 

And she found herself in his arms — 
carried as lightly as though she had been 
a young lamb or a fawn from the hills; 
but she knew from the slow way of his 
walking that he was going through the sea. 
Then he set her on the shore. 

“ Take my hand,” said he. 

“ But where is papa?” 

“ Just behind us,” said he, “on Sandy’s 
shoulders. Sandy will bring him along. 
Come, darling!” 

“ But where are we going?” 

“ There is a little inn near the cathedral. 
And perhaps it will clear up to-night; and 
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we will have a fine sail back again to 
Dare.” 

She shuddered. Not for ten thousand 
worlds would she pass through once 
more that seething pit of howling sounds 
and raging seas. 

He held her arm firmly; and she stum- 
bled along through the darkness, not 
knowing whether she was walking through 
seaweed, or pools of water, or wet corn. 
And at last they came to a door; and the . 
door was opened ; and there was a blaze 
of orange light; and they entered —all 
dripping and unrecognizable — the warm, 
snug little place, to the astonishment of a 
handsome young lady who proved to be 
their hostess. 

“Dear me, Sir Keith,” said she at 
length, “is it you indeed! And you will 
not be going back to Dare to-night?” 

In fact, when Mr. White arrived, it was 
soon made evident that going back to 
Dare that night was out of the question ; for 
somehow or other the old gentleman, de- 
spite his waterproofs, had managed to get 
soaked through; and he was determined 
to go to bed at once, so as to have his 
clothes dried. And so the hospitalities of 
the little inn were requisitioned to the 
utmost; and as there was no whiskey to 
be had, they had to content themesiven 
with hot tea; and then they all retired to 
rest for the night, convinced that the 
moonlight visitation of the ruins had to be 
postponed. : 

But next day—such are the rapid 
changes in the Highlands — broke blue and 
fair and shining; and Miss Gertrude 
White was amazed to find that the awful 
sound she had come along on the previous 
night was now brilliant in the most beauti- 
ful colors — for the tide was low, and the 
yellow sandbanks were shining through 
the blue waters of the sea. And would 
she not, seeing that the boat was lying 
down at the quay now, sail round the 
island, and see the splendid sight of the 
Atlantic breaking on the wild coast on the 
western side? She hesitated; and then, 
when it was suggested that she might 
walk across the island, she eagerly ac- 
cepted that alternative. They set out, 
on this hot, bright, beautiful day. 

But where he, eager to please her and 
show the beauties of the Highlands, saw 
lovely white sands, and smiling plains of 
verdure, and far views of the sunny sea, 
she only saw loneliness, and desolation, 
and a constant threatening of death from 
the fierce Atlantic. Could anything have 
been more beautiful —he said to himself 
—than this magnificent scene that lay all 














around her? when they reached a far 
point on the western shore —in face of 
them the wildly rushing seas, coming 
thundering on to the rocks, and springing 
so high into the air that the.snow-white 
foam showed black against the glare of the 
sky; the nearer islands gleaming with a 
touch of brown on their sunward side; 
the Dutchman’s cap, with its long brim 
and conical centre, and Lunga, also like a 
cap, but with a shorter brim and a high 
peak in front, becoming a trifle blue; then 
Coll and Tiree lying like a pale stripe on 
the horizon; while far away in the north 
the mountains of Rum and Skye were. faint 
and spectral in the haze of the sunlight. 
Then the wild coast around them, with its 
splendid masses of granite, and its spare 
grass a brown-green in the warm sun, and 
its bays of silver sand, and its sea-birds 
whiter than the white clouds that came 
sailing over the blue. She recognized only 
the awfulness and the loneliness of that 
wild shore, with its suggestions of crashing 
storms in the night-time and the cries of 
drowning men dashed helplessly on the 
cruel rocks. She was very silent all the 
way back, though he told her stories of 
the fairies that used to inhabit those sandy 
and grassy plains. 

And could anything have been more 
magical than the beauty of that evening, 
after the storm had altogether died away? 
The red sunset sank behind the dark olive 
green of the hills; a pale, clear twilight 
took its place, and shone over those mys- 
tic ruins that were the object of many a 
thought and many a pilgrimage in the far 
past and forgotten years; and then the 
stars began to glimmer as the distant shores 
and the sea grew dark ; and then, still later 
on, a wonderful radiance rose behind the 
low hills of Mull, and across the waters of 
the sound came a belt of quivering light 
as the white moon sailed slowly up into 
the sky. Would they venture out now, 
into the silence? There was an odor of 
new-mown hay in the night air. Faraway 
they could hear the murmuring of the 
waves around the rocks. They did not 
speak a word as they walked along to 
those solemn ruins overlooking the sea, 
that were now a mass of mysterious 
shadow, except where the eastern walls 
and the tower were touched by the silvery 
light that had just come into the heav- 
ens, 

And in silence they entered the still 
churchyard too, and passed the graves. 
The building seemed to rise above them 
in a darkened majesty; before them was a 
portal through which a glimpse of the 
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moon-lit sky was visible. Would they en- 
ter, then? 

_ “Tam almost afraid,” she said, in a low 
voice to her companion, and the hand on 
his arm trembled. 

But no sooner had she spoken than there 
was a sudden sound in the night that 
caused her heart to jump. All over them 
and around them, as it seemed, there was 
a wild uproar of wings; and the clear sky 
above them was darkened by a cloud of 
objects wheeling this way and that until 
at length they swept by overhead as if 
blown by a whirlwind, and crossed the 
clear moonlight in a dense body. She 
had quickly clung to him in her.fear. 

“It is only the jackdaws—there are 
hundreds of them,” he said to her; but 
even his voice sounded strange in this 
hollow building. 

For they had now entered by the open 
doorway; and all around them were the 
tall and crumbling pillars, and the arched 
windows, and ruined walls, here and there 
catching the sharp light of the moonlight, 
here and there showing soft and gray with 
a reflected light, with spaces of black 
shadow which led to unknown recesses. 
And always overhead the clear sky with 
its pale stars; and always, far away, the 
melancholy sound of the sea. 

“Do you know where you are standing 
now?” said he, almost sadly. “You are 
standing on the grave of Macleod of Mac- 
leod.” 

She started aside with a slight exclama- 
tion. 

“I do not think they bury any one in 
here now,” said he gently. And then he 
added : “ Do you know that I have chosen 
the place for my grave? It is away out 
at one of the Treshanish Islands; it is a 
bay looking to the west; there is no one 
living on that island. It is only a fanc 
of mine —to rest forever and ever wit 
no sound around you but the sea and the 
winds — no step coming near you, and no 
voice but the waves.” 

“Oh, Keith, you should not say such 
things: you frighten me,” she said, in a 
trembling voice. 

Another voice broke in upon them, harsh 
and pragmatical. 

“Do you know, Sir Keith,” said Mr. 
White briskly, “that the moonlight is 
clear enough to let you make out this plan? 
But I can’t get the building to correspond. 
This is the chancel, I believe; but where 
are the cloisters ?” 

“J will show you,” Macleod said; and 
he led his companion through the silent 
and solemn place, her father following. 
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In the darkness they passed through an 
archway, and were about to step out on to 
a piece of grass, when suddenly Miss 
White uttered a wild scream of terror, and 
sank helplessly to the ground. She had 
slipped from his arm, but in an instant he 
had caught her again, and had raised her 
on his bended knee, and was calling to 
her with kindly words. 

“Gertrude! Gertrude!” he said. 
“ What is the matter? Won’t you speak 
to me?” 

And just as she was pulling herself to- 
gether the innocent cause of this commo- 
tion was discovered. It was a black lamb 
that had come up in the most friendly 
manner, and had rubbed its head against 
her hand to attract her notice. 

“Gertrude, see! it is onlya lamb. It 
comes up to me every time I visit the 
ruins. Look!” 

And indeed she was mightily ashamed 
of herself, and pretended to be vastly in- 
terested in the ruins; and was quite 
charmed with the view of the sound in the 
moonlight, with the low hills beyond now 
grown quite black; but all the same she 
was very silent as they walked back to the 
inn. And she was pale and thoughtful, 
too, while they were having their frugal 
supper of bread and milk; and very soon, 
pleading fatigue, she retired. But all the 
same, when Mr. White went up-stairs, 
some time after, he had been but a short 
while ‘in his room when he heard a tap- 
ping at the door. He said, “ Come in,” 
and his daughter entered. He was sur- 
prised by the curious look of her face —a 
sort of piteous look, as of one ill at ease, 
and yet ashamed to speak. 

“‘ What is it, child ?” said he. 

She regarded him for a second with that 
piteous look, and then tears slowly gath- 
ered in her eyes. 

“ Papa,” said she, in a sort of half hys- 
terical way, “I want you to take me away 
from here. Itfrightensme. I don’t know 
what itis. He was talking to me about 
graves ——” 

And here she burst out crying, and 
sobbed bitterly. 

‘Oh, nonsense, child,” her father said. 
“Your nervous system must have been 
shaken last night by that storm. I have 
seen a strange look about your face all 
day. It was certainly a mistake our com- 
ing here : you are not fitted for this savage 

ife.’ 

She grew more composed. She sat 
down for a few minutes; and her father, 
taking out a small flask which had been 
filled from a bottle of brandy sent over 
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during the day from Castle Dare, poured 
out a little of the spirits, added some 
water, and made her drink the dose as a 
sleeping-draught. 

“Ah, well, you know, pappy,” said she, 
as she rose to leave, and she bestowed a 
very pretty smile on him, “it is all in the 
way of experience, isn’t it? and an artist 
should experience everything. But there 
is just a little too much about graves and 
ghosts in these parts forme. And I sup- 
pose we shall go to-morrow to see some 
cave or other where two or three hundred 
men, women, and children were mur- 
dered.” 

“TI hope in going back we shall not be 
aS near our own grave as we were last 
night,” her father observed. 

“ And Keith Macleod laughs at it,” she 
said, “.and says it was unfortunate we got a 
wetting.” 

And so she went to bed; and the sea 
air had dealt well with her; and she had 
no dreams at all of shipwrecks or of black 
familiars in moon-lit shrines. Why should 
her sleep be disturbed hecause that night 
she had put her foot on the grave of the 
chief of the Macleods ? 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
AMONG THE BURMESE. 


II. - 


In a former paper I have tried to intro- 
duce the reader to the people of Burmah, 
by roughly sketching the outward aspect 
which they present to the English traveller, 
and the first impressions which he receives 
on landing in their country. We have 
seen something of the Burmese people in 
their persons and character, something of 
the homes in which they live, and of the 
relation in which they stand to their En- 
glish rulers, and if the picture has aroused 
any interest in them it may be worth while 
now to watch the actors on this far-off 
stage in some of the most notable scenes 
in which they play a part. 

I suppose that if any one acquainted 
with Burmah were asked to indicate the 
scenes most strikingly characteristic of 
the country and of the genius of the peo- 
ple, he ng cage = out hesitation - 
the great public gatherings, half social, 
half religious, which ant the seasons of 
the Burmese year. In the religious ob- 
servances which are the primary motive of 
these festivals, and in the games and sports 
for which — afford the occasion, the 
Burmese people may be studied without 
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effort under very many aspects, and if after 
attending a festival of this kind we weré 
to follow some of the company in the long 
boat-journey which takes them back to 
their rural homes, and notice some of the 
phenomena of that daily life on the water 
which forms one of the prominent charac- 
teristics of a country intersected by rivers 
and creeks, we should have gained an in- 
sight into some of the chief elements 
which have made what it is the history of 
the Burmese people ; a people interesting 
enough in themselves, but doubly so to the 
nation whose fortunes are now permanently 
linked with their own. 

For an opportunity of attending one or 
another form of religious assembly the 
visitor to Burmah will never have long to 
wait, for the minor holy-days of Budhism 
occur very frequently. The great festivals 
of the year, however, answering’to such 
Christian festivals as those of Easter or 
Christmas, are confined to two or three of 
the full moons. The greatest of all is the 
full moon of a month corresponding to Oc- 
tober of our year, a time when even the 
offices of the government and of English 
merchants are necessarily closed for a 
week or ten days, and the whole Burmese 
population takes an annual holiday. On 
one of these occasions a sort of fair is 
held in all the principal towns, and its ac- 
companiments are in many ways such as 
are round in similar —- in other 
countries. A street of temporary booths 
is erected, chiefly for the sale of provisions 
to the country people who flock in from 
the surrounding district. Stands are built 
on the river bank for spectators of the 
boat-races, and elsewhere for other sports, 
and the neighboring pagoda is the resort 
from morning till evening of gaily-dressed 
crowds of men, women, and children. 

The first and ostensible motive of the 
assembly is the religious festival, and an 
annual pilgrimage to the local Budhist 
shrine, and while our interest is aroused 
by the sight of the many peculiarities of 
national costume, custom, and character, 
there is something even pathetic to the 
Christian European, accustomed it may be 
to regard his own pure religion with the 
same unhesitating faith as the facts of 
astronomy or mathematics, in the specta- 
cle of a whole people united in simple alle- 
giance to a religious creed so foreign to 
his own, and of the unaffected sincerity of 
the devotion paid to a shrine which vener- 
able tradition assigns to a hair, a tooth, or 
a footprint of Budha. 

The “high places” of Budhism form 
one of the characteristic and first-noticed 
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marks of the Burmese landscape, and re- 
ward the pilgrim of whatever religious per- 
suasion by scenes of lovely natural beauty, 
whose surroundings afford abundant mat- 
ter for study to the observer of human life 
and the student of history. Approaching 
Burmah from the Straits of Malacca, the 
voyager who has threaded his way through 
the mazes of the lovely archipelago of 
Mergui, as he ascends the Tavoy or Sal- 
ween River, and admires the shapely wood- 
ed hills which rise, tier behind tier, from 
the coast to the Siamese frontier, will no- 
tice on every conspicuous eminence a white 
conical point crowning the summit and 
standing out gag ey a cloudy sky 
or a blue hillside. These are the pagodas 
raised by Budhist piety in honor of the 
great founder of the national religion, and 
to form centres for private and congrega- 
tional devotion. Some of the high places 
which thus at once catch the eye are in 
remote and desolate spots, and are the 
objects perhaps of special pilgrimage asso- 
ciated with some peculiar virtue ascribed 
by tradition to the locality, but the richest 
and most venerable stand in the great cen- 
tres of population, having in fact been the 
original point of attraction round which 
the population has gathered, and it is thus 
that the pagoda is the most prominent and 
picturesque object of every Burmese town 
or village. . 

On the slopes which surround the pa- 
goda, cluster the quaint retreats of the 
Budhist hierarchy, substantially built, and 
even richly decorated, by the munificence 
of pious laymen, and inhabited by troops 
of monks living the simplest. and most 
ascetic of lives, supported by the daily 
charity of the laity, and occupied in the 
teaching of the young, the performance of 
a prescribed ritual, in preaching, and in 
meditation on the sacred law. Steep 
rough pathways, or rude flights of steps, 
lead to these retreats, bordered by palms, 
tamarinds, and bamboos; and when the 
hill is gained, and you look down over the 
surrounding country, the scene is one of 
rural beauty which can hardly be sur- 
passed. At the foot of the pagoda hill, 
parallel with, and close along the river 
bank, lie the quiet streets of the primitive 
town or village, and beyond, on either side 
the river, clusters of palms or belts of 
forest trees carry the eye to the wooded 
hills which bound the prospect. There is 
hardly a town of any size in the country to 
which such a general description as the 
above would not apply, and one locality 
would perhaps repay a pilgrimage almost 
as well as another. ~~ a 
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The great pagoda of Rangoon, called 
Shwédaigone, rising to the height of St. 
Paul’s, and standing on an eminence which 
renders it a visible object of veneration to 
the country people many miles away, sur- 
passes all others in size and grandeur. 
Here, however, in the commercial capital 
of the province and the throng of an 
English seaport, there is always in the pop- 
ular assembly a large and incongruous 
mixture of foreigners; and for the most 
characteristic example of a Budhist shrine, 
the traveller would perhaps do better to 
visit such a pagoda as that of Prome, on 
the Irrawady, where the foreign element in 
the population is far less prominent, while 
the site and surroundings of the Shwe 
San Dau, or Pagoda of the Holy Hair of 
Budha, yield to none in beauty and quaint- 
ness. Certainly there is no pagoda to 
which the main approach is more striking. 
Advantage has been taken of the most 
precipitous side of the hill on which it 
stands to make a long steep flight of steps 
reaching from the level of the street to 
that of the base of the pagoda itself. 
The length and pitch of this fine stone 
staircase are such that, standing at the foot 
and looking upwards, you see only an end- 
less succession of steps, sheltered from 
sun and weather by a carved wooden roof. 
This roof is supported on pillars of mas- 
sive timber, surmounted at intervals by 
spires and gilded vanes, and ending at both 
foot and summit in a spacious porch, of 
which the faces and roof are carved and 
decorated in the style of all religious build- 
ings. The entrance from the street to the 
lower porch is guarded by two colossal 
figures of the conventional Burmese lion. 
Built of brick and faced with plaster to 
resemble stone, these monsters rear them- 
selves on either side the entrance to the 
height of full thirty feet. Seated erect on 
their haunches, and with huge mouths 
agape, they glare with great, meaningless 
eyes on all who approach. 

On the morning of the great yearly fes- 
tival, the scene about and around the pa- 
goda and all its approaches is as brilliant 
as it is interesting. The whole population 
of the town, as well as acrowd of pilgrims 
from the villages of the interior, troops in 
one unending procession to the pagoda 
hill. Men, women, and children are there 
of every age and station, all alike dressed 
in holiday silks of every brilliant color; 
the women with sprays of flowers in their 
shining black hair, and all alike leisurely 
smoking the invariable cigarette. Quietly, 
and without haste or confusion, they make 
their way, passing and repassing to and fro 
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at a foot’s pace, from morning till after- 
hoon, the thickest crowd being in the cool 
morning hours. About the porch and at 
the sides of the great staircase, women 
and girls are seated at gay-colored stalls, 
displaying for sale offerings of many kinds 
for presentation on the altars and in the 
chapels which surround the pagoda. These 
consist chiefly of rice and sweetmeats, wax 
tapers, bandos of gold leaf, paper flags 
inscribed with sacred texts, and flowers 
tied on wands of bamboo. Near these 
stalls, and on the landings which separate 
the flights of stairs, wretched-looking beg- 
gars, deformed or diseased, expose them- 
selves and appeal to the charity of the 
passers-by. Arrived at the summit of the 
stairs, we find ourselves in the midst of a 
dense, moving, many-colored crowd, sur- 
rounding the pagoda and filling the chapels 
which are attached to and surround its 
base.. The main building of a Burmese 
pagoda is not, as one would naturally 
suppose, itself built for the reception of 
worshippers, but consists of a solid cone- 
shaped mass of masonry, tapering grace- 
fully toa height of many feet, its surface 
relieved by regular mouldings, and sur- 
mounted at the top by a pointed metal 
crown, gilded or perhaps even plated with 
beaten gold, and ending in a gilded vane. 
The rings of this tapering crown are hung 
round with bells of various sizes, of silver, 
bronze, or even gold, which, stirred by 
every breath that blgws, keep up a sweet, 
perpetual music. 

The entire building is a mass of geld- 
leaf, the offering of a devout congregatica, 
and its effect, whether seen from far or 
near, glistening in the tropical sun, is, it 
may be supposed, very striking. Built up 
against this central mass are usually sev- 
eral small open chapels, of which the exte- 
rior is of richly carved wood, the roof 
supported on pillars tastefully gilded and 
painted, and the floor levelled with asphalte 
or cement. Within, lining the walls, stand 
huge images of brass, marble, or plaster, 
which look down with placid expression 
on the worshippers. Most of these are 
figures of Budha in one or other conven- 
tional attitude, either seated cross-legged 
as when preaching, or recumbent, his head 
resting on his hand, as when he was sick. 
Others represent monks or other devotees 
standing or kneeling in attitudes of respect 
before him. In front of each of the prin- 
cipal images is an altar on which the wor- 
shippers place their offerings of flowers, 
flags, or lighted tapers ;, and on an occasion 
such as we are considering the scene is 
one of great solemnity as we stand at the 
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entrance of one of the chapels, its recesses 
lighted by the lines of tapers, the air thick 
with their smoke, and the floor crowded 
with gaily-dressed worshippers seated or 
kneeling with bowed heads in front of the 
shrines, holding aloft in their clasped 
hands offerings of flowers and the like, 
while the silence is only broken by the 
murmur of their prayers. People of every 
age and rank kneel side by side on the 
bare floor, “ young men and maidens, old 
men and children,” and the most indiffer- 
ent spectator cannot fail to be impressed 
by the simple reverence of the congrega- 
tion. Each is praying privately, and at 
intervals a worshipper rises from his knees, 
advances and lays his offering on the altar, 
and withdraws. No objection is made to 
the approach of Europeans, and there 
seems to be none of the fanatical or exclu- 
sive feeling which stamps a similar congre- 
gation of Mahommedans or Hindus. 

He must be entirely without the imagi- 
nation essential to a right understanding of 
others who in such a scene as this can see 
nothing but a blind and barbarous “ wor- 
shipping of idoJs,” and who is unable to 
discern in the genuine devotion which he 
sees here displayed the same feeling of 
meek submission to a higher than human 
will, and devout adoration of the mysteri- 
ous power ruling the destinies of the 
universe, which constitute the essential 
principle common to every form of reli- 
gion. The. confident dogmatist of to-day 
may loak down from the lofty height on 
which he has placed himself on the “ poor 
ig rant heathen,” yet surely of such a 
congregation as this, offering ignorantly 
perhaps but in all reverence and humility 
the prayers and oblations they have been 
taught to offer by the traditions of centu- 
ries, we may without irreverence suppose 
that Christ himself might have said that 
they were “not far from the kingdom of 
God.” At least as we watch them we can- 
not help thinking that however hopeless 
and dreary the orthodox creed of Budhism 
may be, and however weak its practical 
influence, there is something in the actual 
religious feeling of the modern Budhist 
which is far less dreary than the formulas 
which he professes, if indeed it is not 
strangely akin to that of the Christian. 

The remarkable simiiarity which exists 
between many of the ritual and other ob- 
servances of Budhism and those of the 
Roman Catholic Church has often been the 
subject of notice, and receives daily illus- 
tration in the chapels of Burmese pagodas. 
In such a chapel as that which I have de- 
scribed I have witnessed the performance 





of a Budhist religious service which might 
have been thought the counterpart of the 
Roman mass. In the twilight of a tropical 
evening a procession of shaven monks, 
dressed in the sombre yellow garb of the 
order and bearing lighted tapers in their 
hands, was accompanied to the chapel by 
a small but devout following of laymen, 
and there in the dim light of the tapers an 
orderly service was chanted in alternate 
monotone and response by monks and peo- 
ple, precisely as in a Christian church. 

One of the most remarkable sights on 
the morning of a great festival consists in 
the abundant offerings made, not only on 
the altars within and without the chapels 
(which serve only to feed troops of hun- 
gry crows and dogs) but to the monks of 
the locality, who are at all times depen- 
dent for support on the voluntary charity 
of the laity, and who at such seasons are 
presented with a sort of “Easter offer- 
ings” in every form of gift which may con- 
tribute to their material comfort. Within 
some of the chapels may now be seen a 
rich feast of meat, fruit, and vegetables 
spread out in artistic array, and resem- 
bling more than anything else an English 
ball supper; while exposed on the open 
platform of the pagoda, piles of offerings 
are built up into ornamental “trophies ” 
composed of dishes and plates of lacquer 
or china, carpets, lamps, and rugs of 
English manufacture, palm-leaf fans, trian- 
gular pillows covered with brocaded cloth 
or velvet; and a hundred trifles intended 
to add to the convenience of domestic 
life — all to be borne away at the close of 
the feast to the neighboring monasteries 
by the youths who wait upon their rever- 
end occupants, and repay them in material 
service for the education given to the ris- 
ing generation. 

Turning now from the principal chapel 
to make the circuit of the pagoda, we 
pass a succession of chapels, alsars, and 
miniature pagodas, each the counterpart 
of the other and the scene of similar devo- 
tions ; for such a pagoda as the Shwe San 
Dau seldom stands alone, but is sur- 
rounded by subordinate shrines, precisel 
similar in form and decoration, the ine 
of individual piety, and only less venerated 
than the main building. These minor 
pagodas stand at equal distances from the 
central shrine, skirting the brow of the hill 
overlooking the town and country; and 
among them are often reared at irregular 
intervals the tall flagstaffs — painted, dec- 
orated, and surmounted by the Budhist 
sacred bird — which usually mark the 
neighborhood of a monastery or pagoda. 
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Groups of palms, banians, or other trees 
add picturesqueness to the scene; and 
the result of this medley of tropical vege- 
tation, pagodas, images, altars, and other 
symbols of the national religion is in itself 
a spectacle such as no other part of the 
world has to show; while, even from the 
cursory sketch which I have here given, 
the reader can imagine how much material 
for interest and observation is afforded 
during a festival by the varied crowd of 
worshippers, in their diversities of race 
and rank, in their mutual relations, in their 
appearance and demeanor, as well as by 
the surroundings of the holy place itself 
and the services and ceremonies of the 
feast. 

Meantime, while in the pure air of the 
pagoda hill the solemn services of religion 
are duly conducted and diligently attended, 
below, by the river-side, preparations are 
carried on for the popular games and 
sports in which we see represented a side 
of the Burmese character not less note- 
worthy than in the manifestations of the 
popular rcligious sentiment. 

It is probably due as much to his pas- 
sion for every form of gambling as to his 
naturally merry heart that the Burman 
takes so keen a delight in all games which 
involve a trial of individual skill. He is 
not a sportsman in the sense of loving 
to hunt down wild animals; in this sense 
sport, while contrary to his religious creed, 
is to him without its main attraction, the 
charm and excitement of gambling; but 
on the turf or on the river, in the cock-pit 
or the prize-ring — wherever there is the 
keen excitement of individual contest and 
the charm of all-reversing chance — there 
the Burnam is in his element. 

The Indian shikéree is as true a sports- 
man as his brother Englishman: no En- 
glishman can surpass him in patient 
endurance, in keenness of sense, or in 
devotion to the pure sport of the chase, 
of whatever kind; but Burmah produces 
no such phenomenon as this. Men are 
found, indeed, who take to the gun, and, 
for the profit to be earned, track and shoot 
the game with which the country abounds ; 
but it is only as others are found who, 
from the same omnipresent motives, learn 
with accuracy the distinctions of plants or 
of insects, and in this storehouse of rare 
orchids, birds, and butterflies, make capi- 
tal out of their hardiness and knowledge 
of the country, and serve as invaluable 
collectors for the English botanist or nat- 
uralist. 

But the delight of the Burman’s heart 
is the excitement of calculating chances, 





of backing his opinion, of staking his 
money and even all his property, which, 
for the mere pleasure of the risk, he will 
lose with the best of grace. Nor is this 
passion confined to the men: a Burmese 
woman has even been known, after losing 
— and jewellery at a boat-race, to stake 
herself on the issue of the race, and be- 
come the wife of the winner. And when 
to the charm of the game of chance are 
added the social pleasures of a popular 
meeting —the gossip and the flirting, the 
carousal and the fun—the Burman, the 
most sociable of mankind, finds an irre- 
sistible attraction in boat-races and pony- 
races, wrestling and boxing matches, bull. 
fights, and cock-fights, card-playing and 
football. To each and all of these, more- 
over, the genius of the country and peo- 
ple attaches a peculiar and- inimitable 
character, rendering it wholly unlike the 
same sport as it is found elsewhere. 

The Burmese nony-race, to take an obvi- 
ous example, poor and barbarous as is the 
parallel which it presents to the horse- 
races of Europe, is yet well worth seeing, 
both for the mettle of the ponies and the 
strangeness of all its accompaniments. 
It is perhaps well enough known that in 
Burmah, even in the Jargest towns, to 
which — have brought all the 
comforts and luxuries of the West, and 
where brougham, barouche, and “ vic- 
toria” have long been familiar objects, 
horses are very rare, and, whether for 
riding or driving, the ponies indigenous 
to the country are almost universally uged. 
These wonderful little animals can haftlly 
be too highly praised, as any one will bear 
witness who has attended an English race 
meeting at Rangoon, and seen the figure 
they cut in steeple-chase and hurdle 
race as well as on the flat. Resembling a 
miniature dray-horse, the Pegu pony, as 
he is usually called, is at once powerful, 
hardy, and enduring, and when turned out 
for racing with mane neatly hogged and 
in perfect condition, these little creatures, 
me Py in height from twelve to thirteen 
and a half hands, present an appearance 
of breeding astonishing to a stranger. 

It is not, however, to the soft turf of 
the English-made racecourse, but to its 
primitive counterpart that we are at pres- 
ent bound. The scene of the Burmese 
pony-race is no specially prepared course, 
but only a straight level length of the 
high road, hard and dusty, but overshad- 
owed perhaps by an avenue of trees. 
There is no formal arrangement for judge 
or starter, no enclosure for privileged 
spectators, no charge for admission to 
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see the race. Taking our stand with 
others at the roadside we presently see 
rapidly advancing towards us a dense 
cloud of white dust which completely en- 
velops the riders and prevents the possi- 
bility of seeing themselves till close upon 
us. When they do become visible as 
they dash past us the picture which these 
eastern jockeys present is in truth a start- 
ling one. The Aaditués of the English 
racecourse will find it hard to recognize 


in the wild figures which issue shouting’ 


from the dust fellows in their favorite sport, 
and even those who know the B irmese in 
their quiet every-day aspect will at first be 
inclined to suppose that they are in pres- 
ence of men of another and far more bar- 
barous race. 

As regards appearance, the ideal of the 
Burmese rider is the exact reverse of the 


English ideal ; bright color indeed is com- 


mon to the costume of both, but for the 
trim neatness and exquisite fit of jacket, 
leathers, and cap, a forest of streamers is 
seen floating in the wind, and-for the stud- 
ied and beautiful art of riding, the. ex- 
change is a style of horsemanship which 
jars on the sight of ‘the Englishman not 
less than the din of the tom-tom on the 
cultivated ear of the musician. The black 
hair of the ridér, long as a woman’s, is let 
loose and streams wildly from his face, 
mingled with flying ends of a turban of 
reen and scarlet silk; his white linen 
jacket flies opén and waves behind him, 
and lastly, the trappings of his pony, con- 
sisting of long streamers and tassels of 
scarlet cord, are tossed aloft in the whirl- 
wind of dust by which he is enveloped. 
His legs and feet are bare, his knees 
nearly up to his chin, and, with one toe 
placed in a tiny stirrup and arms wildly 
waving, he urges his pony with excited 
and barbarous shouts, as well as with blows 
of a formidable cane, at its utmost speed, 
throughout the race from start to finish. 
It need hardly be said that a race seen 
and run under such conditions does not 
_ offer much opportunity of judging the ca- 
pabilities of the animals engaged in it, yet 
even here the spectators cannot fail to be 
struck by the spirit and “ form ” shown by 
the Pegu pony, although his chief feeling 
is that of amusement at the novelty and 
originality of the spectacle. 

But let us turn from what hardly merits 
the name of racing to a more purely na- 
tional and far more popular sport — the 
boat-race; a form of contest which the 
physical formation of the country, com- 
bined with the national penchant for gam- 


bling, has rendered the favorite among’ 
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Burmese public sports, and for which the 
great annual religious festivals afford the’ 
best possible opportunity. On such occa- 
sions the rivalry at the boat races of Ran- 
goon, Prome, or Henzadah, between the 
crews of: rival districts of the province, is’ 
as keen as that between watermen of the’ 
Thames and the Tyne, or between rival 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. For: 
weeks before the festival the traveller by’ 
the river meets at intervals with the long 
black racing-boat with its picked crew 
practising for the race, its approach being’ 
announced even before it comes in sight? 
by the conventional chorus invariably kept: 
up by the rowers. Compared with the 
beautiful mahogany skiff which shoots’ 
along the reaches of the English river, the 
Burmese racing-boat, gracefully planned 
and skilfully turned as it is, presents at 
first sight a contrast not less than that’ 
between the jockeys of either country. A 
long, narrow craft, close to the water’s 
edge, but rising slightly in a graceful curve 
at prow and stern, it is manned by a crew’ 
of from twenty to thirty-five rowers, facing 
forwards, and seated one behind another’ 
in a close row from end to end of the boat, 
And here, again, as in so many other 
scenes of the emer life of the country, ° 
an unexpected and disappointing appear-’ 
ance. of wild barbarism is encountered 
altogether at variance with the culture and 
refinement which takes the stranger by 
surprise on his first introduction to the’ 
people. For in the dark, scantily-clad’ 
skins of the rowers, in their squatting atti-' 
tude, in the short paddle worked with both’ 
hands in the gunwale of the boat, and in 
the barbarous chant to which the paddles, 
keep time, the only parallel seems afforded 
by the wildest races of humanity; and so’ 
far from recognizing the cleanly-dressed ' 
people whose appearance and manner so 
pleased us in their houses, one seems sud-’ 
denly transported to the shores of some 
savage Polynesian island. Nor is this’ 
impression removed when, after the close 
of the race, the victorious crew, or at least’ 
some of the most excited of their number, 
stand up in their places in the boat and 
dance after the quaint fashion of the coun-’ 
try, body and arms, hands and fingers, 
writhing in wonderful and impossible con- 
tortions. ! 

But it is time to notice the manner of’ 
the race itself, which is orderly enough, 
though stamped with the same originality’ 
as every other phase of Burmese life. ; 

The boat-race is invariably rowed in’ 
“ heats,” each race consisting of a match 
between two picked crews, and the follow-: 
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ing is the method by which each heat is 
qrdered and decided. A straight reaclr of 
the river being chosen for the course, 
about a mile in length, an umpire’s boat is 
anchored in mid-stream at the end of the 
course, and is fitted with a simple but in- 
fallible apparatus for judging the race. 
In the fore part of this boat is erected a 
stout mast about six feet high, across the 
top of which, at right angles to the boat, 
so as to form the shape of the letter T, is 
lashed a long hollow bamboo, of which the 
two extremities extend for a yard or two 
on either side beyond the gunwale of the 
boat. Through this tube is passed a thin 
rattan cane a little longer than the tube, so 
as to protrude from it about a foot at 
either end. Each of the contending boats 
is assigned its own side of the course, as 
in an English boat-race, and at the end of 
the race comes up close on its own side of 
the umpire’s boat. Then as the winning 
boat shoots past the umpire, the foremost 
maan of the crew rises from his seat, grasps 
the protruding end of the cane and draws 
it out in triumph from the tube. Thus the 
,winner bears indisputable evidence of his 
\victory, and the responsibility of the judge 
is reduced toa minimum. A dead heat is 
of course a possibility and does sometimes 
occur, resulting in a trial of strength and 
skill between the bow oar of either boat 
like the schoolboy game of “ French and 
English.” In this case one of the two is 
probably pulled into the water and his 
whole crew with him. An upset is, in- 
deed, of the commonest occurrence, but in 
this amphibious community causes no 
more alarm than would the capsizing of a 
crew Of frogs. 

In the same way heat after heat is rowed, 
and except to those interested in the sev- 
eral districts represented there is a same- 
ness about the racing which soon wearies 
the spectator who does not make it a sub- 
ject of speculation. To the gay crowd on 
the bank, however, both these elements 
unite to render the day’s sport intensely 
exciting throughout. In the bamboo 
booths raised to accommodate the fair 
ladies of the district or the English offi- 
cials, and among the dense crowd which 
lines the river bank, there are the brothers 
and sisters and friends of the rowers, and 
though there is not the organized system 
of the English betting ring, there is not 
less eager excitement among the backers 
of each crew, and money changes hands 
with the same rapidity at the bidding of 
the same fickle chance. So complete in- 
deed is the parallel in this respect that it 
has been found necessary by the govern- 
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ment greatly to restrict and limit the pub. 
lic gambling on these occasions. 

Among the most curious of popular Bur- 
mese games is football, and it is perhaps 
the most interesting, as it is not only 
wholly different from its namesake of the 
West, but is one of the few Burmese 
games in which the charm lies in the pure 
skill of the play, not in the gambling for 
which it serves as the occasion. Burmese 
football has, however, very little in com- 
mon with the English game. It is, in- 
deed, unquestionably “football,” yet it is 
no game of vigorous exercise for hot- 
blooded boys ; there is no mimic battle, no 
furious charge of contending sides. It is 
a game calling rather for accuracy of eye 
and for grace and agility of movement, and 
in character would more properly rank 
with such a game as “ golf” than with the 
football of the public schools. If any com- 
parison can be maintained between the 
two, Burmese football might perhaps be 
regarded as a sort of apotheosis of the 
Rugby “puntabout.” The ball itself, 
about a third the size of a Rugby football, 
is a hollow sphere of open plaited cane- 
work forming a hard and very light ball, 
and the game is played in this wise. Four, 
six, or eight players stand facing each 
other in a ring, a few yards’ interval sepa- 
rating player from player. Their legs and 
feet are bare, and the national flowing kilt 
is bound tightly round the loins for the 
game, revealing above the knees the tap- 
estry of tattooing which has been already 
described. The turban is probably thrown 
aside as likely to interfere in the excite- 
ment of the play, and the shining top-knot 
of hair is tightly bound and worn jauntily 
aside. The perfection of the game con- 
sists in the skill with which the football is 
kept from falling to the ground while it is 
kicked or jerked from player to player, or 
high in air, around or across the circle, and 
in the variety of the form of impulse given: 
to it by the players. Each in turn receives 
the ball as it chances to fall near him, and 
meets it as his fancy prompts him at the 
moment, for it is by no means kicked uni- 
formly from the foot, but as the player 
gracefully turns each time to receive it, it is 
arrested as it falls on the knee, the shin, 
the ankle, the forearm, even on the neck 
or shoulder, being jerked skilfully into the 
air from each part of the body in succes- 
sion. Thus the first kick-off may be from: 
the toe, and the ball flies across the circle: 
to be received on the thigh of the opposite 
player ; jerked thence it is received by the 
next player on the shoulder, by a third on ' 
the heel, by a fourth on the nape of the. 
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neck, and so forth, till it is missed and falls 
to the ground. 

It may be supposed that there is great 
variety in the skill of football players, and 
that much scope is given in the game for 
the display of grace, agility, and quickness 
of eye. As the sport is confined to one 
spot moreover, it is as easily watched as it is 
interesting to the lookers-on ; and so univer- 
sally popular is the game, that throughout 
the country it may be seen almost daily 
played by the hour together under a clus- 
ter of trees, at the street corner, or on the 
village green. : 

I have said that there is much in the 
Burmese character which is akin to that of 
the Englishman, and among the points in 
which an unlooked-for sympathy is found 
between the rulers and ruled in this prov- 
ince, is the high estimate entertained by 
both nations of the “ noble art of self-de- 
fence.” Boxing, as practised among the 
Burmese, differs no less widely from the 
science of the gloves as known to the En- 
glish P. R. than does every other Burmese 
sport from its European counter) art. Yet 
the common taste seems to indicate a kin- 
dred spirit animating the two races; and 
while only for this reason a Burmese box- 
ing-match would be worth seeing, there is 
more to be gained from the sight than the 
irresistible laughter which it cannot fail to 
provoke. 

A ring having been formed, as for an 
English prize-fight, probably in front of a 
raised and covered platform prepared for 
Officials and local dignitaries, two combat- 
ants presently stand forth prepared for the 
fight. Tall, but muscular of limb, and 
swarthy almost to blackness, their clothing 
consists only of a tightly-bound waist- 
cloth. The hands are bare, but instead ‘of 
clenched fists the open palm is the - 
weapon of attack. As they approach eac 
other for the friendly battle you would 
think that each was the incarnation of a 
fiend and thirsted for the blood of his ad- 
versary, so fierce and truculent is the as- 
pect he assumes. This, however, is only 
the traditional method of attack, and de- 
signed to strike terror into the adversary. 
As he advances each holds himself erect, 
and now and again slaps his bare breast 
with his open right hand in token of defi- 
ance. Other movements follow expressive 
of the fiercest hated and haughtiest con- 
tempt, and one or other probably leaps 
into the air to show off his superior 
strength and agility. 

Feint after feint is next made on either 
side as they draw closer together, and the 
combatants caper and dance round each 
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other in ludicrous fashion, though with 
faces expressive of the most serious and 
ferocious intent, till a few actual blows are 
exchanged, given in the face with the open 
palm, when “time” is allowed. The in- 
terest. of the mass of the spectators is 
intense, and large stakes of money are won 
and lost at every round. The fight con- 
tinues in the same fashion for a considera- 
ble time, but no serious injury is inflicted, 
and the presence of the local police under 
English superintendence is enough to pre- 
vent any undue excitement or breach of 
the peace. 

To the English spectator, meantime, a 
further interest is given in watching these 
primitive combats something akin to that 
which would be felt were it possible to see 
enacted before our eyes some of the fa- 
mous contests of formercenturies. In the 
extraordinary tactics of the boxers, in their 
methods of attack and defence, and in the 
feints and artifices they use, we may trace 
the very arts which were employed by their 
forefathers in the serious conflicts waged 
with our own drilled troops in years long 

t. We witness the utter simplicity of 
a brave but primitive people, and the wa 
in which their deficiency in art renders the 
bravest men helpless against the smallest 


disciplined force,.and we are able to real- 


ize, as in no other scene, what must have 
been the nature of the conflicts and of the 
tactics employed in the early Burmese 
campaigns. But it isa pitiful thing too, to 
those who know the strength which lies in 
the precision of the movements of drilled 
troops, to think how often the lives of sol- 
diers, hardly less gallant than our own, 
must have been thrown away — the most 
valuable lives being sacrificed first, and 
most hopelessly — when the leader of a 
battalion would, as his first serious ma- 
neeuvre in presence of the enemy, stand 
forth conspicuous before the muskets of 
an English regiment, thinking, like Goliath 
of Gath, to awe the enemy by the sight of 
his own superior physigue and ferocious 
aspect ! 

The Burmese, who have naturally much 
in common with their Chinese neighbors 
and kinsmen, share with them the love of 
every kind of illumination, and one of their 
prettiest customs (introduced, doubtless, 
from India) is that in which, at a particular 
season, myriads of tiny lamps are floated at 
sunset down the stream of the Irrawady. 
For such a people fireworks have of 
course a great attraction, but I do not 
know of any other people who make them 
the subject of betting and gambling. An 
exhibition of Burmese rockets is a very 
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remarkable sight, resembling as it does 
rather the testing of guns at Shoeburyness 
than a display of fireworks, and serving, 
like every other trial of skill or force, as 
the excuse for unlimited gambling. 

The rocket is, in fact, neither more nor 
less than a huge, roughly-made cannon, so 
constructed and loaded as to offer the 
utmost possible recoil when fired. This 

n, formed of strong hoops of bamboo 
ashed together, is laid horizontally on 
the ground, set on a rude carriage, and 
when fired, with tremendous noise and a 
rush of fire and sparks, is started by the 
kick of the explosion at great speed along 
the surface of the ground, and carrie 
headlong over all obstacles to a distance 
of several hundred yards. For the trial of 
this unique kind of firework, an open space 
of tolerably level ground is chosen, and 
each rocket is distinguished and named 
after a most characteristic fashion. The 
Burmese are very skilful in the manufac- 
ture of models of men, animals, or fanci- 
ful creatures, as well as of buildings, 
spires, canopies, and the like, serving as 
decorations for playhouses, funeral. cars, 
landing-stages, pagoda entrances, or wher- 
ever there may be a public gathering of 
any kind. The figures are woven of a 
wicker-work of fine split bamboo, and 
covered with a composition of wax or 
lacquer, which is then colored to repre- 
sent reality. For each rocket some such 
figure is provided; either a man seated 
astride of the rocket, a deloo or demon 
standing erect, bow in hand, or a tiger 
crouching along the length of the barrel. 
And the effect is ludicrous enough when 
the rocket is fired, and man or tiger is 
seen riding, as it were, at break-neck pace 
over the rough ground, now in a straight 
line, now charging to right or left, clinging 
as long as may be firmly to his seat, or, as 
often as not, upset amid the laughter and 
jeers of the spectators by the uneven 
ground over which he is remorselessly 
hurried. Wagers are freely laid by the 
spectators on the rival merits of de/o0 or 
tiger, as to the distance each will go, and 
its capacity to ride steadily till the force of 
the rocket is spent; and it can easily be 
imagined that a series of such rocket-races 
will suffice to fill the hours of an afternoon 
for any gathering of Burmese idlers. 

Rockets of this kind are turned to prac- 
tical. use on the occasion of burning the 
embalmed body of a Budhist monk—a 
very curious ceremony, the funeral pyre 
being lighted by the discharge of a rocket 
fired into it from a distance. They are 
also, I believe, emplayed as engines of war. 
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serve 
best- 
known of the popular amusements which 
(in addition to the national drama) at alt 
times, and especially at the great full- 
moon festival, draw together vast crowds 


The foregoing sketches a 
roughly to illustrate some of the 


of this pleasure-seeking, holiday-loving 
people ; and there are many others which 
cannot be treated here at length. Thus 
the bull-fights of Spain find a rude parallel 
in the buffalo-fights which rank among the 
traditional sports of Burmah. These are 
now comparatively rare, being discouraged 
by the English government, and they are, 
I believe, confined to the southern or 
Tenasserim province; but the claims of 
rival districts to produce the victorious 
bull are still sufficient to afford attraction 
to a large number of spectators. Cock- 
fights are a highly popular amusement 
among the sporting youth of the country, 
but are happily illegal under the British 
administration. Games of cards, dice, 
dominoes, and the like have also all their: 
representatives in this distant region of 
the globe, and careful inquiry into their 
origin and varieties would probably well 
repay the curious in such matters. 

But to the most inveterate lovers of 
pleasure or excitement there comes a time 
for returning to the sober realities of life, 
and if we suppose the great festival at an 
end, we may still find endless themes for 
study and observation on the watery high- 
ways, quiet as the streets of Venice, which 
lead back the pilgrims and merry-makers to 
their secluded homes. 

Every reader, it may be safely assumed, 
is familiar with the time-honored picture 
known as the “ willow-pattern,” and many 
have doubtless, like myself, been capti- 
vated in childhood by the boats which 
glide through that wonderful landscape, : 
their decks fitted apparently with solid: 
and permanent dwelling-houses. But few 
who have not travelled to the farthest 
East ever imagine how faithful to reality 
are the scenes there depicted, or that the 
unknown painter of that great historical 
picture — more widely known and studied 
than the most famous works of European. 
art—represented only the commonest 
scenes which passed daily before his eyes, 
and that in his native land these houses: 
on boats are, in fact, the permanent homes 
of a large part of the population. This is 
soon realized by the traveller in Burmah, 
a country akin in many ways to its neigh- 
bor China in geographical features as: 
well as in the race and character of its in- 
habitants. 

. Until the opening of the first line of. 
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‘railway Oné year ago, almost the only 
mode of travelling in Burmah was by the 
natural highways of the country, the 
great rivers whose valleys break up the 
province into its main divisions, and the 
endless creeks which interlace each other 
throughout the intervening districts. And 
although on the great high road of the 
Irrawady fine English-built steamers have 
long carried much of the current traffic, the 
whole of the country lying away from the 
basin of the Irrawady, but provided abun- 
dantly with its own minor water-ways, has 
been dependent for its communications 
upon the primitive native craft which 
carry the produce of the country to the 
seaports and that of foreign countries far 
into the interior. Various and multiform 
are the vessels to which the configuration 
of such a country and the needs of its in- 
habitants have given rise. The coasting 
traffic has, indeed, been almost entirel 
revolutionized in favor of sea-going vessels 
built on European lines, yet even now 
in the southern seas, and even in the 
Rangoon River, the voyager will meet at in- 
tervals with the old clumsy junk, with its 
medley of associations ; its sides painted 
in black and white squares to represent a 
ship of war; its prow with a huge eye, to 
give the vessel the effect of some living 
monster; its three squat masts, sloping at 
different angles almost like the radii of a 
circle, and its brown sails jointed like the 
wings of a dragon. 

But for the river traffic, or at least for 
the chief part of it, there has been no need 
and no attempt to supersede the indig- 
enous craft, and to this day, even on the 
Irrawady, side by side with the English 
river steamers, fleets of cumbrous trading- 
boats, unaltered in all their picturesque- 
ness, spread their huge canvas to the 
breeze or draw up under the high bank to 
wait for a rising wind. And as there is a 
special form of vessel for various uses — 
one for rice, another for earth oil, a third 
for travelling, and a fourth for racing — so 
each main division of the country has its 
own special build adapted to and deter- 
mined by the physical characteristics of 
the district. The northern province of 
Arakan, indented by arms of the sea, re- 
quires vessels capable at once of navigat- 
ing shallow rivers and facing the heavy 
seas which beat on the eastern coast of 
the Bay of Bengal; and its river boats, 
with timbers united by seams of rattan 
cane, are at the same time excellent sea- 
boats. In the same way the boats which 
ply on the Sittang, the great river of the 
Tenasserim province, differ from those 
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which are universal in the central province 
of Pegu. Among these endless varieties 
it will suffice to notice those most com- 
monly met with on or near the main stream 
of the Irrawady. 

The chief produce of the country has 
naturally to a great extent determined the 
fashion of the vessels in which it is carried, 
and of the great trading-boats which 
throng the Irrawady and congregate in the 
most picturesque confusion at the principal 
towns on its banks, the majority are either 
for the conveyance of rice or earth oil. 
The rich plains of Pegu produce in abun- 
dance the rice which is the staple of the 
export trade, while the petroleum wells of 
upper Burmah, within the territories of 
the king of Ava, furnish the cargo for a 
very large proportion of the river trade. 
The rice-boats, built on a uniform plan, 
vary much in size, and their capacity is 
estimated by the number of “ baskets” of 
rice they are built to carry. One hundred 
baskets is equivalent to a ton’s burthen, 
and there are boats which carry a thousand 
baskets. 

When first seen at a distance in full sail, 
as from the deck of a river steamer, one 
of these boats resembles some enormous 
white bird, so small.does the great hull 
appear in comparison with the vast spread 
of canvas which it carries; and a fleet of 
trading-boats such as one may overtake on 
the Irrawady any day during the south-west 
monsoon, is one of the most picturesque 
sights in Burmah. Coming alongside 
them one after another, we may study 
closely the structure and proportions of 
the vessels. Perhaps the first we overtake 
is a monster rice-boat. Heavily laden, its 
prow rises hardly a foot above the water, 
the whole fore part of the boat being load- 
ed deep with its cargo of rice, which rises 
in a mound at the centre. Along either 
side of the boat, between the mound of 
rice and the gunwale, runs a narrow bam- 
boo planking, up and down which the crew 
pass and repass; and the after part of the 
vessel is occupied by a miniature dwelling- 
house, with sloping roof, of timber, bam- 
boo, and thatch, not less substantially built 
than the ordinary cottage onshore. Here 
a whole family will live for weeks or 
months, much as the gipsy basket-maker 
in England lives in his cart during the 
summer months. This cabin, if it can be 
so called, is usually in two parts, having 
its thatched roof in two separate compart- 
ments, the after compartment on a higher 
level than the fore, precisely as shown in 
the willow-pattern. Finally, perched above 
the higher of the two roois is a small look- 
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out turret with its own tiny roof, something 
like the “ howdah” of an elephant, from 
which the steersman has a commanding 
view ahead and astern. An alternative 
seat is also provided for the steersman in 
the extreme stern of the boat, behind the 
cabin, where a chair is fixed against the 
high curved stern-piece. This chair is 
often of the plainest fashion, but the Bur- 
mese, who have much real taste in decora- 
tion, are fond of ornamenting the cabins 
and sterns of their boats, which are often 
rich in carving, painting, and gilding. 
Thus nothing is commoner than to see a 
half-naked steersman, crouching without 
turban or jacket, and lazily smoking his 
cigarette, on a richly-carved throne, sup- 
ported on each side by a huge lion or tiger, 
or peacock with spreading tail, in rough 
but bold and effective wood-carving: Be- 
hind him the curved stern towers over his 
head, its summit crowned perhaps by a 
gilded bird with outstretched wings, like 
the eagle which serves for lectern in an 
English church. 

The outer walls of the cabin vary as to 
material from rough bamboo matting to 
elaborately carved and painted panels of 
wood, while the interior is little more than 
a reproduction of the cottage on shore. 
As we pass in the steamer, women and 
children are seated on the plank floor 
amidst a medley of cooking-pots and other 
vessels, the mats on which they sleep be- 
ing rolled up for the day; the crew are 
idly smoking, or seated in a ring round the 
common rice-dish into which they dip their 
fingers; small heads are put out of the 
narrow window to look at us, and a dog 
stands on the gunwale and barks at the 
unearthly apparition. The tall bamboo 
mast bends and creaks under a gigantic 
sail stretched on a yard-arm sixty feet in 
length, and surmounted by a smaller top- 
sail; and as the steady breeze bears the 
vessel at a speed little less than that of 
the steamer, we have every opportunity, as 
we slowly pass, of noting its peculiarities. 

The next boat we come up with, toiling 
under a similar press of canvas, is at once 
seen to be of a totally different con- 
struction, although its accompaniments of 
dwelling-house and decoration are much 
the same. Its hull is more cumbrous and 
unwieldy, and prow and stern rise almost 
sheer from the water, while round its whole 
length there runs a broad open bamboo 
verandah, nearly level with the water’s 
edge. This is the petroleum or earth-oil 
boat, specially built for its valuable cargo, 
and only met with on the larger scale. 
The rice-boat, on the other hand, serves 
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as the model for others used for almost 
every purpose, and between the huge ves- 
sel we have been considering and the light 
boat with a temporary covering (like boats 
on the Italian lakes), which serves for a 
night’s journey, there is every variety of 
size and fitting. Of open boats also there 
is hardly less diversity, and many are the 
long journeys taken by a Burmese famil 
party in a narrow open boat loaded with 
vegetables and other country produce for 
sale ; by the Budhist monk to a distant 
monastery or pagoda, rowed by a crew of 
his scholars or probationers of the order ; 
or by the police patrol on the track of a 
fugitive. 

The management of boats of every kind 
is familiar to every man, woman, and child 
in the country, and just as in Yorkshire 
the smallest child may be seen perched on 
the back of a cart-horse of sixteen hands, 
guiding it without bit or bridle, so may the 
Burmese child be seen seated on the pro- 
jecting stern of a canoe hollowed out of 
a single palm-tree, and steering it to a hair’s 
breadth against the stream, with nothing 
but a single short paddle worked at one 
side of the boat. The Oxford man who 
has learnt the art of “ punting ” will appre- 
ciate the difficulty of this. 

But the life of which I am treating is 
familiar not to the natives only, but to 
every Englishman who has travelled in the 
country. Many an English officer can tell 
of the boat-journey of long nights and 
days which conveyed him to the Toungoo 
frontier, and doubtless most will tell of it 
as one of the dreariest experiences of 
military life; but there are some, I feel 
sure, to-whom as to myself, these journeys, 
so unlike any other form of travel, have 
been found to be relieved by many real 
attractions. For a journey such as that 
from Rangoon to Toungoo, occupying from 
ten to eighteen days, the vessel commonly 
chosen is a three-ton rice-boat (though I 
myself prefer a five or six ton boat as more 
roomy and steady though slower), and it is 
astonishing how little fitting and arrange- 
ment is required to render such.a boat 
comfortable for a fortnight’s residence. 
In the first place the cabin — which is en- 
tirely given up to the passenger —is di- 
vided into “ sitting-room ” and “ bedroom,” 
separated, if desired, by a curtain. For 
the bedroom the plank flooring or deck is 
left untouched, and the traveller’s bed is 
laid on the centre or side of the deck, his 
mosquito-curtains being attached to the 
bamboo rafters arching overhead. In the 
fore part of the cabin, which forms the 
sitting-room, the planking is taken away, 
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leaving the boat open to the bottom. On 
this partially concave floor a carpeting of 
clean bamboo matting is laid, and there is 
then just height enough for the traveller to 
stand upright and space enough to stow.a 
small camp-table and comfortable chair, 
as well as for trunk or portmanteau, bath 
and water-filter and other baggage. Across 
the ordinary rude windows are hung im- 
provised curtains to be drawn at pleasure, 
and a thick curtain shuts out from view 
the fore part of the boat, which is occupied 
- by the crew. Thus the traveller is in 
complete privacy, and seated in his arm- 
chair, with his windows open on both sides 
to the air, he can watch at leisure the ever- 
changing scenery as his course winds with 
the winding river. One of the désagré- 
ments of this mode of travel is that the 
cooking is usually done at the prow of the 
boat, and naturally the smoke is carried 
aft into the traveller’s retreat. There are 
some who with much difficulty arrange 
to have the kitchen abaft the cabin, but 
generally a thick curtain properly hung is 
enough to shut out the smoke and to ren- 
der this evil a small one. It cannot be 
denied, however, that the Burmese boat 
journey has its drawbacks of weariness, 
monotony, and positive discomfort, and 
moreover, that at certain seasons the dis- 
comforts may outweigh all possible pleas- 
ure of the voyage. It is one thing to 
ascend a Burmese river by boat during the 
rainy season of the south-west monsoon, 
and another to make the same journey in 
the dry, cool weather. At the former sea- 
son the plagues of Egypt can alone give 
an adequate idea of the torments to be 
endured from swarms of blood-thirsty 
mosquitoes, as well as from insect plagues 
of a thousand kinds undreamed of by the 
traveller in Europe. These are such that 
it is impossible to remain outside your 
mosquito-curtains after sunset — when the 
insect armies come forth to keep their 
revels — and as the sun goes down you 
must beat a forced retreat to your bed. 
Yet it would hardly be believed that on 
the same river at another season of the 
year you may sleep in comfort without 
mosquito-curtains at all, for it is as if every 
insect in the land had been swept, like the 
Egyptian locusts, “by a mighty wind into 
the sea, so that there was not one of them 
left.” At such a season, say in the month 
of January or February, the discomforts of 
a boat-journey are at the minimum, and 
consist mainly in the monotony of the 
daily routine and the cramped confinement 
which for long days prevents the possibil- 
ity of taking exercise. Most Burmese 
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rivers are fringed hg dense growth either 
of tall, impenetrable ses or of forest 
trees and tangled undetwood; moreover 
between this jungle and the boat there is 
very commonly (at least in tidal creeks) a 
stretch of deep, slimy mud over which it 
is impossible even to be*carried. Once 
established, however, in his boat the trav- 
eller makes a home for Himself; he has 
his books and papers around him, and if 
he can forego exercise and enjoy the lux- 
ury of absolute idleness he has it here to 
perfection. And after all there is very much 
to charm in the changing and beautiful 
landscape, in the quaint villages and home- 
steads by which he is carried, and in the 
wild animal life which crosses his path. 
River scenery is at all times fascinating to 
the lover of nature, and I confess to hav- 
ing derived intense enjoyment in finding 
myself (surrounded almost by the comforts 
of my own house) traversing alone and 
with full leisure and opportunity for con- 
templation, the most lonely jungles of this 
wildest of Indian provinces. Drifting 
quietly at sunset down the stream of the 
Sittang, while the boatmen are asleep, one 
might imagine oneself transported to some 
planet not yet inhabited by man, where the - 
exquisite beauties of vegetation and the 
lories of world and sky display themselves 
in vain to the dull eyes of primeval mon- 
sters. A single bird floats high in air 
across the landscape, but nothing breaks 
the stillness which reigns over the broad, 
gleaming river and the dark forests by 
which it is enclosed, till suddenly, perhaps 
in the depths of the solitude, a canoe, 
steered by a child, shoots silently out from 
the dark of the trees which overhang the 
water, and recalls the dreamer to the earth. 
Not less strange and impressive, when 
seen for the first time, are the scenes 
which meet the eye at every hour of the 
day or night: as when you wake in your 
boat in the chilly morning to draw your 
blanket round you, and see the red sun 
leap up with Homeric swiftness above the 
tall, dewy grasses beside which your boat 
pushes its way, crashing now and again 
through a projecting tuft; or at midday 
when a haze broods over the landscape, 
and the boat creeps slowly and laboriously 
along the margin, passing now a mangrove 
swamp, now a cluster of arching bamboos, 
now a belt of brushwood, from which tall 
forest trees rise at intervals, trailing with 
creepers, perhaps, or covered with scarlet 
blossoms, while in the distance glimpses 
are caught from time to time of a line of 
blue hills bordering on the Shan States 
and western China. 
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In the long, quiet days passed-in a joar- 
ney such as this, away from cities and their 
uproar, away from all the excitement of 
human life, from public and domestic du- 
ties, it is an event of the day to meeta 
market-boat dropping down the stream, or 
-a long timber raft, curling like some huge 
snake with the bends of the river, or to 
-catch sight of one or other form of strange 
animal life — a flock of pelicans, a tribe of 
monkeys chasing each other through the 
branches of the trees, a kingfisher or an 
alligator. As you turn one of the endless 
corners which hide reach from reach of 
the river, you see ahead a line of sand in 
the centre of the stream, and if your eye 
is practised enough you may distinguish 
the long, dark back of a huge alligator 
sunning himself on the sand bank—a 
monster indeed when seen through your 
field-glass, but so shy that long before you 
come within hundreds of yards he has 
glided with a splash into the stream. 
These frightful brutes are very numerous 
in the Sittang, and make it usually unsafe 
to bathe. Almost the color of the river, 
they glide along with nothing above water 
but the long snout, ‘covering jaws more 

. hideous and cruel than a shark’s. At the 
villages, of course, there is less fear than 
elsewhere, and the Burmese wash habitu- 
ally in the river; yet I remember seeing a 
whole village, on this very river, in _terri- 
ble commotion at the sudden loss of a 
child twelve years old which, just before 
we passed, had fallen a prey to one of 
these monsters. 

Another bend brings in sight the out- 
skirts of a village; the “ elephant grass ” 
on the banks gives place to gardens of 
plantain-trees or water-melons trained on 

’ trellis; then a pagoda, a flagstaff, and the 
well-known turreted roof of a Budhist mon- 
astery come in sight, and immediately after- 
wards the first cottages of the village. 

Dogs now announce our approach to 
the inhabitants, and the children run down 
to gaze at us in wonder and awe. Here 
we draw up under a steep bank, and the 
boatmen spring ashore and take their 
breakfast, while our own native servant 
explores the village for chickens, eggs, and 
milk. The news of our arrival spreads 
rapidly, and if the village is one of any im- 
portance the resident myo-oke, or native 
magistrate, probably sends down a pres- 
ent of fresh vegetables and the like, and 
presently himself pays us a visit of cere- 
mony, seating himself in an attitude of 
profound respect on the bare fore-deck, 
dressed in clean and brilliant silks. 
Around us boys are fishing or bathing, 
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women are washing in the stream, slim 
canoes are coming and going with their 
little loads of vegetables or poultry, and 
the whole scene speaks of the quietest 
and most peaceful of rural lives. 

An hour’s halt; breakfast, and a ramble 
up the pagoda hill— from which we sur- 
vey one or two shining bends of the river, 
and the village nestling in the jungle at 
our feet —and we are again under way till 
sunset. 

For ourselves this implies only a repeti- 
tion of the quiet contemplative hours in 
which day after day of our life is passed. 
Meantime, for our less fortunate boatmen 
(except the steersman, who commands the 
vessel and shares our dreamy leisure) the 
days are days of the most arduous toil’; 
and here it may be seen of what patient 
and sustained effort the naturally indolent 
and pleasure-loving Burman is capable 
when occasion requires. Except at cer- 
tain seas »ns, and those the least pleasant 
for boat-travelling, sailing is seldom possi- 
ble on the winding Sittang, and on a jour- 
ney to the Toungoo frontier the boat is 
usually “punted” with poles the whole 
distance of three hundred miles. This 
process of punting, though the same in 
kind with that leisurely pastime indulged 
in on the Cherwell by our Oxford youth, 
differs from it widely in the efforts it re- 
quires. The object here is to cover the 
longest distance in the shortest time, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that every 
nerve and muscle is strained in the strug- 
gle against the strong and rapid stream: 
The pole, a long thick bamboo, is dropped 
into the river bed at the prow, and as the 
boat advances and the pole sinks deep 
enough, the boatman, stooping with it, 
plants the top of the pole in the hollow of 
his shoulder, and bending nearly double 
and pushing against it with all his might, 
with both arms stretched out behind his 
back, he paces the whole length of the 
boat, and literally almost ‘stands on his 
head in the final push when his tether is 
reached at the entrance to the cabin. In 
this fashion, from morning till evening 
(with a brief interval for refreshment) the 
boatmen follow one another up and down 
the narrow planking by the boat’s side, a 
waistband the only clothing on their dark 
brown bodies, me | the national topknot of 
hair the only head-covering. 

Very different is the easy descent of the 
same river on the return journey. Down 
the mid-current we row swiftly and easily, 
the rowers standing at the oar, and one or 
other of them (if not too shy in the pres- 
ence of an Englishman) singing as he 
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rows. The song is as strange as the rest 
of our surroundings, but there is a pathos, 
too, in the minor cadence of a Burmese 


love-song which seems fully in accord with 


the wild scene over which it is borne. 
Thus idly following with the current, row- 
ing by day and drifting through the moon- 
light nights, we retrace in an incredibly 
short time the windings we have ascended 
with so much toil. Finally, just as the 
autumn traveller who has wandered at will 
may rejoice at sight of the smoke-black- 
ened chimneys and piles of dull brickwork 
which announce the neighborhood of Lon- 


don, so, after such a taste of the -freedom 


of Eastern jungle life, does the heart of 
the English traveller, descending from the 
Sittang by the estuary of the Pegu River, 
bound at the first far glimpse he catches 
of the tall masts of English ships riding 
at anchor in the Rangoon River, and an- 
nouncing his return to a centre of civilized 
life. P, HORDERN. 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. : 
BY MRS, OLIPHANT, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
(continued.) 


THis was the beginning of the time 
which was the crown and flower of life 
to Lottie Despard. Deceived and yet not 
deceived; creating really the sentiment 
which she believed in, yet not as she be- 
lieved it: she herself all simple and trust- 
ful, impassioned in everything she under- 
took then and there, to the last fibre of her 
being gave her heart to Rollo Ridsdale — 
loved im, believing herelf as fully justi- 
fied as ever woman. was, by the posses- 
sion of. his love, to. bestow her own; and 
bestowing it purely, freely, without doubt or 
arritre pensée. His nak and the pleasure 
of thinking that some one out of the world 
above her, the world which she aspired to 
and felt herself to belong to, was seeking 
her, had dazzled Lottie at the first; but 
by this time it did not matter to her who 
.or what Rollo was. Sometimes even, she 
thought that she would prefer him to be 
more on her own level: then stopped and 
reproved herself proudly for wanting to 
take anything from him who deserved 
everything. -His position as a patrician, 
his supposed wealth, (how was Lottie to 
know that such a man, possessing every- 
thing, could be just as poor, and perhaps 
not much’ more honorable in respect. to 





debt and such matters, ‘than her father ?) 
the grace and nobleness of all his sur- 
roundings were part of his nature, she 
thought in her simplicity. To shut him 
up in small rooms, confine him to the 
limited horizon of common life, and its 
poor little routine of duties, would be to 
take something from Rollo; and she did 
not want to take anything from him, rather 
to add any honor and glory that might bé 
wanting. She did not aot how long or 
how short a time they had been together 
on that wonderful morning before they 
first began to talk (as Lottie said) like 
friends. It lasted no more than a moment, 
and yet it was a new life all luminous and 
great, throwing the twenty years of the 
other life which had preceded it, entirely 
into shade. She had to stand still to 
steady herself and accustom her eyes to 
the ordinary atmosphere when he went 
away. Everything was changed. Her 
head went round. She did not know how 
to go down-stairs (too late, much too 
late !) and look after the household mat- 
ters which she had postponed ; and when 
she did go to them, went hazily like one 
to a dream. What a change had come 
upon life! Yesterday, even Rollo was no 
more than a distant vision of possibilities 
to her; now she seemed to know him thor- 
oughly, to know all about him; to feel 
that she could tell him whatever might 
happen, that it would be natural to confide 
everything to him — everything! her heart 
threw wide open its doors. She did not 
think even that he might wonder to find 
himself so entirely received into her life. 
Lottie had none of the experience which 
the most ordinary encounter with the 
world, which even ballroom tattle and the 
foolish commerce of flirtations give. She 
came to this first chapter, all innocent 
and original in heart and thought, with the 
frankness. as well as the timidity of a na- 
ture unalarmed and (in this kind) knowing 
no evil. Love was to her an angel, the 
first of the angels — inspiring awe, but no 
terror. She went to her work feeling as 
if she walked to some noble strain of 
music. Nothing -could irritate her, noth- 
ing put her out. 

That evening Lottie went out upon the 
slopes in the dusk to breathe the evening 
air and give herself that fresher, sweeter 
medium for her dreams. Law was out, the 
captain was out as usual; and the little 
house was very still with only Mary in the 
kitchen (for most of her time hanging 
about the back entrance looking for the 
baker), and Lottie up-stairs. Somehow to- 
night. Lottie. did not wait for Captain 
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Temple, who had constituted himself her 
escort, but as soon as it — to be really 
evening stole out by herself and made her 
way quickly up the Dean’s Walk, not 
anxious to join any one. She wanted to be 
alone for her thoughts. It was not that the 
slightest idea of meeting Rollo entered 
into her mind — how should it? The din- 
ners at the Deanery were not like the 
afternoon meal in the chevaliers’ lodges, 
out of which all the inhabitants streamed 
as soon as that was over, to get the good 
of the summer night. Summer — for, 
though it was beginning to be autumn, it 
was still summer — warm, soft, delicious 
evenings with so much dusk in them, and 
misty sweetness. Lottie wanted nothing 
at that moment of dreamy happiness but 
silence and her own thoughts ; more, how- 
ever, was in store for her. The Deanery 
dinner was a family dinner that evening, 
and while the dean read the evening paper, 
and Lady Caroline put up her feet on the 
sofa, what was a young man to do? He 
said he would go over to the signor’s, and 
talk music and smoke a cigar; and the 
elder people, though they were fond of 
Rollo, were not sorry to be rid of him. 
He wanted, perhaps, to enjoy his triumph 
over the signor, or to find out what his plans 
were and expectations of Lottie’s voice; 
or perhaps, only, he wanted a little variety, 
feeling the company of his venerated rela- 
tions too much pleasure. But, though he 
was not so full of dreams as Lottie, some- 
thing of the same charmed mood was in 
his mind. And when caprice made him 
take the turn up to the slopes also, instead 
of going the other way through the clois- 
ters to the musician’s house — and when 
the two caught sight of each other, they 
both started with genuine surprise, and 
there was on Lottie’s side even a little 
alarm. She was too shy to beg him in so 
many words to go away, but it was only 
the want of courage which kept her from 
saying so. It was too much; it did not 
seem right to meet him again; but then 
Lottie reflected that to the merest ac- 
quaintance she was bound to be polite. 
Mr. Ridsdale had the same thought. He 
was unfeignedly delighted to see her, find- 
ing this way of escape from all possibility 
of dulness much more complete than he 
thought; but yet he felt that perhaps a 
second encounter so soon, and in a place 
open to all eyes, might be dangerous; not- 
withstanding, what could a mando? He 
was bound to be civil. He could not run 
away from a lady when he met her, simply 
because he admired her —a reason on the 
contrary to keep him by her side. So 
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they took a stroll together, this way and 
that way, from one end to the other: it 
was not a very long way. He told her 
that he was going to the signor’s, and she 
accepted the explanation very demurely, 
notwithstanding the fact that the signor 
lived on the lower side of the Deanery and 
this was on the upper side; and she told 
him that she had only just come out, hav- 
ing missed Captain Temple, who would 
appear presently: “He is my usual 
companion — he is very old, the oldest of 
all the chevaliers — and he is very, very 
kind to me.” Each accepted what the 
other thus said with a kind of solemnity ; 
and they made two turns up and down, 
stopping now and then to look out upon 
the plain so broad and blue with the soft 
autumn mists hanging on the horizon. 
“Season of mists and mellow fruitful- 
ness,” Rollo said ; and they stood still and 
gazed, following the river in its silvery 
windings, and silent as if their minds were 
absorbed in these atmospheric influences 
and that dusky bridal of the earth and sky. 
When Captain Temple came up, Rollo 
asked to be introduced to him, and was 
very civil, “Miss Despard has been wait- 
ing for you, and I have kept her com- 
pany,” he said, so that the old captain 
thanked him-civilly, if a little stiffly ; and 
then the two turned their backs upon each 
other, Rollo hastening down to the clois- 
ters to keep, as he said, his appointment, 
and Lottie turning away without so much - 
as a parting glance, without shaking hands. 
Captain Temple, alarmed at first, took 
heart, and thought it was nothing but po- 
liteness when he saw how they parted. 
“You were quite right, my dear, quite 
right to wait, and I am much obliged to 
Mr. Ridsdale; I cannot think how I 
missed you.” Lottie did not make any 
reply, but compelled herself to talk, and 
very demurely, with much praise of the 
lovely night, went with him home. 

If Captain Temple had but known! 
And after this how many meetings there 
were, so happily accidental, so easily ex- 
plainabie, and yet requiring no such expla- 
nation! How well the ‘began to know 
each other’s habits and each other’s lik- 
ings; and how sweet were all the dewy 
misty paths in that fool’s paradise ! or on 
the slopes if you prefer it ; it does not mat- 
ter much about a name. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


A TERRIBLE INTERRUPTION. 


WHILE the time went on in this dream 
for Lottie, it did not stand still with the 
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rest of the world. Her absorption in her 
own affairs, which for the moment had be- 
come complete, and withdrew her thoughts 
from much that had previously occupied 
them, was very agreeable to her father and 
brother. Lottie had exercised no control 
that she was aware of upon her father ; but 
now that her keen eyes were veiled with 
dreams, and her mind abstracted from 
what was going on round her, it is incon- 
ceivable how much more free and at his 
ease the captain felt. He had a jauntier 
air than ever, when he walked down into 
the town after he was released from mat- 
ins; and he came in later at night. Cap- 
tain Despard’s doings at this time were 
much talked of in the lodges. He had 
never been approved by his brother chev- 
aliers. The old gentlemen felt that this 
m4 man, with his jauntiness and his 
ove of pleasure, was no credit to them; 
and if the gossip was true about his inten- 
tions, some of them thought that some- 
thing ought to be done. The ladies were 
still more indignant. They were threat- 
ened in their dignity more than their hus- 
bands were. An officer was an officer 
whatever happened; but.if this man, who 
was in himself so objectionable, should 
bring in a dressmaker girl among them, it 
was the chevaliers wives who would be 
the sufferers. The gentlemen thought 
vaguely that something should be done ; 
but the ladies were for carrying it to Par- 
liament, or to the queen herself. . Was 
there not some old statute forbidding a 
chevalier to marry? If there was not, 
there ought to be, Mrs. O’Shaughnessy 
said, with a twinkle in hereye. There was 
nobody, indeed, so much aggrieved as Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy, who lived next door, and 
was already intimate with the family; and 
though there were times when she made a 
joke of it, there were also times when she 
was ready to go to the queen on the subject. 
“If there isn’t a law, there ought to 
be one!” Mrs. O’Shaughnessy declared. 
“What do they want with wives at their 
age, if they haven’t got’emalready? Dye 
think I’d like to hear of me major with a 
second, and me not cold in my grave?” 
It was suggested that the chevaliers 
should “speak” to this dangerous mem- 
ber of their corporation ; but the old gen- 
tlemen, it was found, did not care to under- 
take this. Who would doit? There was 
not one of them who could use the privi- 
lege of friendship with this flighty, dissi- 
pated fellow, who was young at fifty to the 
other veterans ; and they had not the same 
confidence in the efficacy of “ speaking to” 
a culprit which the ladies had. 
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So the little world within the precincts 
looked on in great perturbation, sorry for 
Lottie, but still more sorry for themselves, 
whose credit was threatened by this dan- 
ger. And jauntier and jauntier grew the 
captain. e wore his hat more and more 
over his left ear — he got a new tie, loud- 
er and brighter than any that had ever 
been seen in the precincts. His new suit 
was of a larger stripe. Altogether things 
were ripening for some new event. Some- 
thing was going to happen; everybody 
felt it, in the air, in the heaviness of the 
autumn weather. Lottie’s proceedings, 
which might otherwise have given much 
anxiety to the community, were veiled by 
the interest attaching to her father’s; 
which indeed was well for Lottie, who was 
not at all times quite aware what she was 
doing, or where her steps were tending, as 
she walked and wandered —not in her 
sleep, but in her dreams. 

There was another who took advantage 
of Lottie’s abstraction, and that was Law. 
He had begun by going quite regularly to 
Mr. Ashford, “ reading,” as it was called, 
with the minor canon, whom he liked, and 
who was kind to him, and sharing the 
instructions which were being given to 

oung Uxbridge, the son of the canon. 
or a little while there had been gloom 
and consternation in this young man’s 
home because of Law., He was not a 
companion for her boy, Mrs. Uxbridge 
thought; but when this was suggested to 
the minor canon, he smiled so grimly, and 
answered with such uncompromising bru- 
tality, that of course he could have no 
possible objections to young Mr. Ux- 
bridge’s removal, that the mother nearly 
fainted, and Mr. Uxbridge himself, a large 
and stately person, had to stammer forth 
an apology. There was a dangerous 
gleam in Ashford’s eye, enough to appal 
the chapter, notwithstanding his inferi- 
ority to them, and there was nothing for it 
but to let him have his way. And for a 
week or two Law was exemplary — he 
allowed that for the first time in his life 
he could feel he was getting on; he be- 
came what he called “thick” with Ux- 
bridge, who took him out boating and 
cricketing, and so far all went well. But 
when Lottie’s vigilance all at once relaxed 
—when she began to steal out herself, 
and come in with her eyes all dazzled and 
dreamy, often not knowing when she was 
spoken to, taking so much less heed than 
usual of other people’s proceedings, Law’s 
industry began to flag. Sometimes he 
“ shirked ” cored, very often he never 
ks, except under Mr. 
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‘Ashford’s éye. He made Uxbridge idle 
too, who was but too much disposed to take 
abad example. Uxbridge had a boat of 
-his own, and they went on the river for 
days together. Sometimes a cricket match 
ended in a dinner, to which Law would 
be invited with his friend. He got into 
better company, but it is doubtful whether 
this was much to the advantage of his 
‘morals, and it certainly was not at all to 
the advantage of his studies. The minor 
canon remonstrated, and Lottie would now 
‘and then wake up and make an appeal to 
him. 

' “Are you working, Law? I hope you 
are working. Does Mr. Ashford think 
you are getting on?” she would say. But 
these were not like the energetic protests 
of old. And when Law answered that he 
was getting on pretty well, but that old 
‘Ashford didn’t say much —it wasn’t his 
way — Lottie accepted the reply, and 
asked no more questions. And Law ac- 
cordingly took “ his fling,” being left free 
on all sides. Why shouldn’t he take his 
fling? the others were doing it—even 
Lottie ; did she think he was blind not to 
see how often that fellow Ridsdale was 
spooning about, and how many more walks 
she took than she used to? Captain Tem- 
ple got tired coming for her. Very often 
she had gone before he came — and would 
run back breathless, and so sorry to have 
missed him. What did all that mean if 
not that Lottie was taking her fling too? 
and his father — Captain Despard — was 
speeding very quickly towards such a thing 
as would startle the whole town, not to 
speak of the Abbey. It would be hard if 
Law were the only one to have his nose 
kept to the grindstone; and this, we may 
be sure, was the last thing he meant to 
allow. 

As for Lottie, she carried on the business 
of her life in a way. The house did not 
suffer —the dinner was always punctual, 
and the stockings mended, notwithstand- 
ing dreams. She found time indeed for 
more actual occupation than before. She 
went to the signor’s— Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy generally, but sometimes Captain 
Temple, going with her when she went 
for her lessons—and_ she went to the 
Abbey more frequently than she had been 
used todo. These lessons were moments 
of excitement for the signor’s household. 
When it was the old captain who accom- 
= Miss Despard, Mrs. Purcell was 

ad in from her room where she sat ex- 
pectant aniong her jam cupboards; and 
prefound was her interest. She sat near 
the door hemming some dusters, while the. 


lesson went on ; but sometimes would drop 
her work and cross her hands, and raise 
her eyes to the dusky heaven of the ceiling, 

“Dear, bless me!” said the house- 
keeper, “that was a note!” for she had 
learned a little about music after all her 
experiences. Her son rarely made his 
appearance at all; he would loiter about 
the passage and catch a glimpse of Lottie 
as she went in or out, and sometimes he 
would come in suddenly very red and 
agitated, to turn over the music or look for 
some song that was wanted. Lottie was 
very anxious always to be friendly to him ; 
but though these lessons seemed to poor 
young Purcell the things which chiefl 
made life desirable, yet he was not suft 
ciently at his ease to make any reply to her 
greeting, except by a deeper blush and an 
embarrassed bow. And very often —so 
often that the signor had almost wound 
himself up to the point of remonstrating, 
and old Pick had been charged to say that 
his master was engaged, and that no one 
could enter — Rollo Ridsdale would stray 
in by accident and form one of the party. 
It was very strange that, though old Pick 
had orders so precise, yet Rollo somehow 
always gotin. How was it? 

“I don’t know myself,” old Pick would 
say, with a grin; “he’s the perseveringest 
gentleman I ever see — and awful fond of 
music. It must cost him a deal,” Picker- 
ing said. 

Rollo strolled in sometimes at the be- 
ginning, before due precautions had been 
taken, sometimes near the end when they 
were relaxed. He made himself very 
agreeable. As for Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, 
she was his slave, and she was quite per- 
suaded by this time that she herself was 
nearly connected with the Courtland family, 
and that Rollo’s uncle—or was it a 
cousin ?— had been not only the major’s, 
but her own dearest friend. Captain 
Temple, when he was the chaperon, was 
more suspicious; but, notwithstanding his 
objection to young men, and especially to 
honorables, in connection with young 
women, Rollo ended by making the old 
chevalier his friend. He had the gift of 
disarming prejudice — being kind himself 
by nature, and of a friendly disposition 
such as makes friends. And Rollo was 
very careful under the eyes of all these 
keen observers. He confined himself to 
music. He looked unutterable things ; 
but he did not speak the applause that was 
implied in his looks. He said only, “I 
must not say anything, Miss Despard — I 





dare not, for Rossinetti; but I think the 
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Lottie did not want him to applaud her. 
It was enough for her that he heard her; 
but it was only when he was there that she 
did herself full justice. . And it is not to be 
supposed that the signor was ignorant of 
the changed tone in her voice which 
showed when he appeared. It was too 
great a vexation to him to be ignored. 
Art, pure art, was not as yet, if it ever 
would be, the spring of Lottie’s life. It 
was “that fellow.” Her voice grew softer 
and more exquisite, full of pathos and 
meaning — her notes more liquid and 
sweet. If the signor had been Rollo’s 
rival in reality, he could scarcely have 
been more annoyed — he whose aspiration 
was to make a true artist of this creature, 
to whom heaven had given so glorious a 
medium of expression, but who as yet 
knew nothing about art. 

Thus September stole away. Never 
before had Ridsdale been so long at the 
Deanery. He gave sometimes one reason 
and sometimes another for his delay. It 
was very convenient for him, as the place 
was central, and he was often obliged to 
run up to town to see after business con- 
nected with the opera. His company 
meant to open their house in spring, and 
the manager being in Italy, there was a 

eat deal to do which fell upon Rollo. 
He had invitations without number, but he 
neglected them all. So long as his aunt 
would have him, there was no place so 
convenient for him as the Deanery. And 
Lady Caroline was very willing to have 
him. She had always been kind to him. 
If her feelings had been strong enough to 
justify any one in considering himself her 
favorite, then Rollo might have done so. 
She had always been kind; and a habit of 
kindness is as good as any other habit, and 
is the best pledge of continuance. And 
she liked in a way to have him there. He 
never gave her any trouble—now and 
then he succeeded in something that was 
very like amusing her. And he no longer 
demanded of her that she should invite 
Miss Despard daily, or trouble herself 
with the other people who sang. Two or 
three times only during the month did he 
ask for an invitation for the girl in whose 
voice he was so much interested. And he 
was very domestic —triumphantly dis- 
proving all the stories that had been told 
of him. He never cared to dine anywhere 
but at home while he was at the Deanery 
— he cid not care for company. He was 
a very nice companion for the dean at 
dinner, and after dinner he would stroll 
out and smoke a cigar, If he gave trouble 
at Courtland, it was only, Lady Caroline 
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thought with gentlé complacency, because ® 
they did not know how to manage him; 
for any one more happy to be quiet she’ 
never saw. And thus September passed ;: 
the partridges did not tempt him away, 
any more than the grouse had done. He? 
did not care, he declared, about sport of’ 
any kind. Music and books, and his stroll) 
of an evening on the slopes to smoke his* 
cigar — these were all the virtuous amuse-~ 
ments Rollo desired — with these he wasas — 
happy as the day was long. And in October, 
Augusta, Coming home from her bridal tour, ° 
was to visit her mother, and there would ° 
be a little society once more at the Dean-? 
ery. It came to be understood that Rollo: 
would stay for this. It would be some- : 
thing to make amends to him for the quiet 
of the past. ’ 
October began: it was a beautiful au-” 
tumn; the trees on the slopes were all red 
and yellow, like painted trees, and the: 
face of the country brilliant with sunshine. : 
Everything was smooth and fair without, 
and within, so far as appearances went; 
and had there been no results to follow, ' 
little exception could have been taken to 
the proceedings of the persons concerned : 
in this history who were each and all fol- ° 
lowing their own pleasure and doing what 
seemed good in their own eyes. The 
captain was perhaps the most safe and 
most virtuous of the whole, seeing: that © 
there was no reason why he should not é 
marry Polly if he desired very much to do : 
so, except that it would make his children } 
uncomfortable and disturb the equanimity 
of his brother chevaliers and their belong: » 
a But he was in no way bound to con- 
sider the dignity of his brethren in the : 
order, neither was he required by any law | 
to sacrifice his own comfort for that of his ° 
son and daughter — both of them quite ! 
capable of taking thought for themselves. 
He may, therefore, be left out of the ques- 
tion; for, whether for good or evil, he was ° 
doing nothing more than he had a right to 
do. But in the case of the others: how + 
leasant would this episode of life have : 
en had there been no consequences to 
follow! It was a most charming episode ‘ 
in the experience of Rollo Ridsdale. He 
was not a vicious man, but yet he had © 
never been so virtuous, so free of evil, in 
all his consciousness before —his chief . 
companion a perfectly pure-minded girl, 
his chief occupation to explore and study ; 
her fresh young heart, and imagination, and 
vigorous, intelligent nature. If only it 
could all go on to some as perfect con- ; 
clusion, there could be no doubt that it% 
was good for the speculative man of fash- . 
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ion. It restored him, body and soul, — 
regular hours, quiet, all the most luxu- 
rious comforts of life, and the delight and 
exhilaration of a romance to amuse the 
mental and sentimental side of him. The 
cleverest doctor that ever existed could 
not have recommended a more admirably 
curative process — if only there had been 
no responsibilities involved and nothing 

ainful to follow. And Law—if Law 
had only had the prospect of a small es- 
tate, a small inheritance at the end, enough 
to live on, what a perfectly pleasant “ time,” 
he was having! He was doing no harm, 
only boating, cricketing, beginning now as 
the season went on to think of football — 
none of them wicked pursuits: if only 
there had been no examinations to thin 
of, no work of life to prepare for. Lottie 
was the least to blame of the three; the 
consequences did not trouble her, She 
might perhaps be allowing herself to be 
absorbed too much by the new and wonder- 
ful influence which had taken possession of 
her; the vita nuova might have become 
too entirely the law of her being; but 
well or ill she still did her duty, and her 
realization of the result was perfectly sim- 
ple. What but one thing could all this 
Jead to? No doubt invaded Lottie’s inex- 
perienced mind ; how could she doubt that 
Rollo loved her? What proof was want- 
ing that man could give? They had not 
yet spoken of that love, though they had 
several times approached to the very verge 
of an explanation, from which generally it 
was she who shrank with a shy prolonging 
of that delicious uncertainty which was no 
uncertainty at all. How could Lottie have 
any doubt? It was not necessary even for 
her to say to herself that he was good and 
true. True!—she no more thought of 
falsehood than Eve had thought of the 
serpent before he hissed his first question 
into her ear. She did not understand 
what lying meant, practical lying of this 
kind. She let the sweet current sweep her 
on with many a heart-beat ; but why should 
she be distrustful of it? What could love 
lead to but happiness? Lottie could not 
think of anything more. 

And thus the time went on. Augusta 
Huntington (Mrs. Daventry) was coming 
home with her husband in a day or two, 
and though Lottie thought she would be 
glad to see her old friend, she had a little 
secret fear of anything now happening. 
All was very well as it was, To meet 
Rollo accidentally as he smoked his cigar 
on the slopes would not be so easy if his 
cousin were at the Deanery. He would 
not be abie to get out so easily, and prob- 





ably she would find a great many new ways 
of employing him which would take him 
out of Lottie’s way. She did not like to 
look forward to it; and after Augusta’s 
visit Rollo too would go away. It would 
be almost winter and he onal not stop any 
longer. All the shooting and the deer- 
stalking and the round of visits to great 
people, on which he ought to be going, he 
had given up for her. What could the 
reason be but for her? The thought that 
this moment of happiness was approach- 
ing an end, was sad to Lottie, even though 
it should, as was natural, be followed by 
greater happiness still. How her dull life 
had flowered and blossomed out, made 
beautiful by the thought that he was near 
her, this man who loved her, who had 
loved her long before she had loved him, 
but whom now she too—— He was near, 
she remembered every morning when she 
woke; some time in the day she would be 
sure to see him — nay, half a dozen times 
in the day, if only strolling down the 
Dean’s Walk looking at her window, and 
in the Abbey, and perhaps while she took 
her lesson, listening to her with soft eyes ; 
perhaps walking home with her; perhaps 
Just turning round that old elm-tree on the 
slopes as she came out for her evening 
walk ; always looking for her so eagerly, 
seeking her, with a hundred little tender 
cares, and something in his eyes which 
was more than all. Could it be possible 
to be happier than now? She was keep- 
ing off the ¢claircissement with delicious, 
shy malice, running away from it, prolong- 
ing a little longer, and a little longer, this 
happy uncertainty. Some time, however, 
it must come, and then no doubt she would 
be more happy —though not with such 
happiness as this. 

On one of those lovely, russet-colored 
afternoons, full of haze made golden by 
the sunshine, already turning to the west, 
Lottie walking up St. Michael’s Hill, to- 
wards the Abbey, had seen a fly driving 
along the street which had caught her eye 
as she passed. She knew it very well; it 
was Jobling’s fly—a nice, respectable, clean 
cab, looking for all the world like a shabb 
well-dressed man in a frock coat and hig 
hat. There are many shabby respectable 
well-preserved things which resemble each 
other. The reason why this neat and clean 
vehicle caught her eye was that the man 
who was driving it wore a white wedding- 
favor, which is a thing which no person of 
twenty can see without remark. Lottie, 
like others of her age, was half amused, 
half interested, and could not help won- 
dering who it was. It was going to the 
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railway, and some one looked out hastily 
as Lottie passed, looking at her, the girl 
thought, withdrawing as hastily again when 
she was seen to turn her eyes that way. 
Who could it be? Lottie thought she 
would ask Law, who knew all the news, 
who had been married; but she had for- 
gotten all about it long before she saw 
Law. She had too many things to think 
of and to do, to remember so small a mat- 
ter as that; and Law did not come in till 
late. When he did come they took their 
simple supper together amicably, not say- 
ing much, but she forgot the question. 
Now that Lottie did not bully him they 
were very good friends. They said a few 
friendly words to each other, and that was 
all, mee | then they bade each other good- 
night. They were all alone, the captain 
having left home for a few. days, and had 
a very good opportunity for talk. But 
Lottie did not seize the opportunity to put 
disagreeable questions. She was alto- 


[aye so much more amicable’ than she 


ad been used to be. 

Three days after Captain Despard was 
to come home. It did not disturb Lottie 
that Captain Temple questioned her very 
closely as to where her father had gone. 
“ Was he alone, do you know?” the old 
man said. “Alone? oh yes, I suppose 
so,” said Lottie. What did it matter? 
She could see Rollo behind the old beech- 
tree. Of course it was a drawback that 
the captain should be with her so often, 
but it pleased the kind old man; they met 
and they had their little talk, which per- 
haps was all the more unlike the common 
intercourse of earth, that worlds of mean- 
ing had to be trusted to a tone, to a sudden 
meeting in the dusk (when you could see 
nobody, Captain Temple said) of two pairs 
of eyes; and when all is unutterable, is 
not this as good a way of utterance as 
any? And then Lottie said she must go 
home. Papa was coming home. He had 
been gone three days. As they went back 
the old captain was more and more kind 
to Lottie. He kept her at the door fora 
moment with her hand between his two old 
kind hands. “ My dear, don’t be afraid 
to send for me or to come,to me when you 
want anything — my wife and I will always 
be ready to be of use to you. You will 
not forget, Lottie?” “Oh no, Captain 
Temple,” she said, “you are always so 
kind to me, how could I forget?” — and 
she went in smiling to herself, wondering 
what he could think she would want. But 
he was always kind, as kind as a father; 
far, far kinder than her own father, she 
could not .but remember, with a little 
shrug of her shoulders, Had papa come 





in? Mary said “No,” and Lottie went 
into the little dining-room to see that the 
supper was prettily arranged. There was 
nothing more than cold meat, and cheese, 
and bread and butter; but the bouquet in 
the middle, which was made up of bril- 
liantly-colored leaves, was pretty; and the 
white tablecloth, and the plates and glasses 
looked bright. In her happiness she be- 
gan to sing softly as she pulled the leaves 
into a prettier form in the long, clear glass 
they were grouped in. The lamp was 
lighted, the table was bright, the door 
stood open. Lottie, through her singing, 
heard steps coming up the pavement out- 
side, and voices. All of a sudden she 
paused, thinking she heard her father’s 
voice. Who could he be bringing with 
him, withbut any preparation? She cast 
a hasty glance at the beef, and saw with 
satisfaction that there would be enough 
for a stranger; enough, but not perhaps, 
too much —he might have let her know. 
Then she heard his voice quite close to 
the window, which was open, for the night 
was warm for October — “ Look in, and 
you will see her,” he said. “Oh, I 
now her very well,” said another: voice 
with a laugh. Lottie turned round, with 
her heart beating, towards the window, 
where something white was visible; what 
could it mean?—was it a woman? a’ 
woman with her father at this hour of the 
evening? She grew pale, she could not 
tell why, and gazed first at the window, 
then at the door, with a flutter of tears 
which she could not understand. How 
foolish it was! “Come in—this way — 
don’t be afraid! The passage is narrow 
and the house is small, but there is plenty 
of room for happiness when once you are 
in it,” said her father’s voice in the door- 
way, coming through the little crooked 
hall. Then the door was pushed wide 
open, and he came in leading some one 
by the hand. It was a woman very gail 
dressed, with a mountain of brown hair 
and a white bonnet perched upon it, who 
laughed, but was nervous too; upon whom 
Lottie gazed with wondering eyes and 
blanched cheeks. Who was this whom he 
was bringing in without warning, without 
notice? “ The captain was very jaunty, 
his hat was still on his head over his left 
ear. He had a bunch of violets some- 
what crushed in his coat. He smiled a 
smile which was rather ghastly as Lottie 
gazed, struck dumb with the horror of 
what was coming. “Mrs. Despard,” he 
said with a flourish, “let me present you 
with a ready-made daughter. Lottie, my 
child, come here and welcome your new 
mamma.” 
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ELIZABETH PETROWNA, “LA CLEMENTE.” 


THE conspiracy that deposed the infant 
czar, Ivan VI., and put an end to the re- 
gency of Anne of Brunswick, for the pur- 
pose of elevating Elizabeth Petrowna to 
the throne of the ezars, owed its success 
mainly to the audacity and love of adven- 
ture of her physician L’Estorq. He had 
confided his scheme to the intriguing Mar- 

uis de la Chétardie —then ambassador 
rom France to the Russian court —- and, 
as the transfer of sovereign power from 
Anne to Elizabeth seemed to promise 
some political advantage to France, the 
wily marquis readily enabled him to stim- 
ulate by bribery the enthusiasm of those 
troops and subordinate officers who were 
: disposed to fall in with his views. Eliza- 
beth had no legitimate claim to the impe- 
rial diadem, and had, indeed, evinced no 
desire to wear it. She had ample means 
at command, and, being fond of luxurious 
ease and vicious self-indulgence, was well 
content with the comparative retirement 
in which she lived at St. Petersburg. She 
was a rare visitor at the palace, but a con- 
stant frequenter of the barracks. The 
society of the young officers quartered 
there was more to her taste than any other. 
She was accustomed to wear male attire, 
as often, if not oftener, than the dress of 
her own sex, and to carouse, drink, and 
smoke with her military friends. Never 
did revolution bestow a crown on one more 
unworthy to wear it. From temperament 
she was indolent in the extreme, therefore 
disinclined to be troubled with affairs of 
state, and she was, besides, much attached 
to the easy freedom of the mode of life 
she had adopted. But the regent, Anne 
of Brunswick, a woman of exemplary con- 
duct, having learned, with dismay, of the 
profligate habits of the Princess Elizabeth, 
had hinted that it might become expedient 
to compel this unworthy daughter of the 
great czar to betake herself to the seclu- 
sion of a monastery. L’Estorq is said to 
have repeated the regent’s words to Eliza- 
beth, but to have finally obtained her assent 
to his plans only on showing her a sketch of 
herself, crowned ; then, reversing the pic- 
ture, displaying another sketch, veiled. “A 
throne, or a nunnery?” he said. “You 
have but tochoose, madam.” The fears of 
the apathetic princess were roused. “ If it 
be so,” she answered, “though I have not 
sought to ascend the throne, I readily 
consent to take refuge there from the 





threatened convent cell and the cloister.” 
This. refuge, by a coup de main, was 
stealthily and effectually secured to her, 
and, as we have seen,* with surprising 
facility. ; 

Elizabeth then issued a manifesto, in- 
forming the nation that she ascended the’ 
throne of her ancestors “in compliance’ 
with the earnestly expressed wish of the 
people, and of the army, which had re-' 
volted in her favor.” To promote the’ 
welfare and happiness of her subjects and 
to further the true interests of her coun- 
try were, she declared, the dearest wishes 
of her heart. With affected sentimental-' 
ity, she sought to place in striking con-’ 
trast the happy days she desired the 
Russian people to look forward to with’ 
the melancholy ones of the reign of the 
czarina Anne and the inhuman tyrant. 
Biren. . She professed to have made a sol-' 
emn vow when the sceptre was placed in 
her hands, never to put her signature to: 
any sentence of death. General acclama-' 
tion greeted these and other specious: 
words of promise — destined never to be 
kept, or only “kept to the ear, but broken’ 
to the hope” —and the title of “ xotre' 
bonne mere, Timpétratrice Elizabeth la) 
clémentz,” was with effusive gratitude’ 
awarded her. : 

Elizabeth has been described as being: 
at that time “a refined and handsome copy: 
of her mother.” She had not, like Cath.’ 
erine, been tried by- poverty, hardships, ’ 
and privations in early life. She had 
had, too, the further advantages of re- 
ceiving some sort of rudimentary educa- 
tion, and residing at a court where, though 
there was far more of Eastern splendor 
than Western refinement, the coarseness’ 
and roughness that prevailed in the days: 
of Peter and Catherine had been a good: 
deal. softened down. Elizabeth, at the: 
time of her accession, was thirty-two years 
of age, tall, statuesque, and finely propor- 
tioned. Her features were rather large, : 
but her face pleasingly expressive. Her’ 
complexion was of that opaque pale-rose: 
tint often noticeable in Russian women of: 
rank, and she had bright fair hair and: 
deep-blue eyes. Her conversation was’ 
lively and agreeable, and there was the’ 
same winning charm and natural grace in 
her manner that in Catherine had capti- 
vated Peter and others. But the force of 
character displayed by Catherine in her 
younger days was wholly wanting in her 
daughter, who.seemed to have taken for’ 
her model of. life and conduct the two: 


* See Livinc Acs, No. 1773. 
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last lamentable years of her mother’s 
career. Some of the worst traits of 
Peter were also conspicuous in her, but of 
his great intelligence, activity, and intel- 
lectual superiority she possessed not a 
particle. Notwithstanding her licentious 
excesses, Elizabeth was the most bigoted 
of devotees and rigid observer of the su- 
perstitious practices of the Greek Church. 
No crime was to her so heinous as an 
infraction of the prescribed time of fast- 
ing, or the neglect of some rite of “that 
most pagan of Christian Churches.” She 
would frequently lie prostrate for hours 
together before the picture of a favorite 
saint, “often,” it has been said, “from 
inability to stand.” However, she was 
supposed to be lamenting her numerous 
backslidings. When her confessor had 
given her absolution she would hurry 
away to begin a new account with heav- 
en, to be paid off on the next occasion of 
fasting and penitence. 

Crowned at Moscow with all due splen- 
dor, and amidst the rejoicing$ of the peo- 
ple, Elizabeth was firmly seated on the 
throne — the autocratice of “all the Rus- 
sias.”. Those who had placed her there 
now looked for rewards, high offices, and 
especially lucrative posts. A host of ob- 
scure favorites, too, was anxiously await- 
ing the riches and honors that were to be 
scattered thick and fast by the imperial 
hand. L’Estorq became court physician, 
with the gift of an estate of so many 
square miles and a proportionate num- 
ber of serfs. He was also appointed di- 
rector-general of the medical institutions 
of the empire —a mere sinecure — such 
institutions, until the time of Catherine II., 
having had little more than a nominal ex- 
istence; but a large salary was attached 
to the appointment. For eleven years, 
Osterman, a German, considered “the 
ablest politician in Europe,” had - been 
first minister of state, and Marshal Mu- 
nich, a Dane, had held, for the same period, 
the chief command of the army, which 
from a mere barbarian horde he had 
drilled and disciplined into a force of 
respectable efficiency. The honesty and 
ability of these men even the infamous 
Biren had acknowledged and respected. 
To surprise, seize, and imprison them, in 
the dead of the night, had been the first 
act in the plot of the revolution, as all 
that was to follow depended upon the suc- 
cess of it. Elizabeth seeking for a pre- 
text to get rid of them, they were brought 
to trial, on some vague charges trumped 
up for the occasion. She had a grudge 
against Munich for putting under arrest 
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a young subaltern who had absented him- 
self without leave, and who was found at 
her house by the guard sent in quest of 
him. 

The impetuous Munich, when arraigned 
before his judges, disdainfully refused to 
reply to the long list of interrogatories 
they were preparing to put him through. 
“Write for yourselves,” he said, “the 
answers you desire to wrest from me: I 
will sign them.” Osterman followed _ his 
example. The judges, taking the prison- 
ers at their word, wrote the replies, and 
afterwards proceeded to read to them the 
catalogue. of crimes they had subscribed 
to, and were thus supposed to have con- 
fessed. Munich was sentenced to be 


quartered, Osterman to be broken on the 


wheel. These sentences were commuted 
by Elizabeth to degradation in rank, con- 
fiscation of property, and perpetual banish- 
ment to Siberia— Osterman to Beresov, 
where he soon after died, Munich to 
Pelim. He and his wife were generously 
allowed twelve copecks (sixpence) a day 
for their support. Munich bore up more 
bravely than Osterman against adverse 
fate. He contrived to procure a few cows, 
and while his wife sold milk he taught 
arithmetic and geometry to any young peo- 
ple in the neighborhood of’ his dreary 
dwelling who might have a few pence to 
spare for luxury and learning. Several 
subordinate officers and officials, convicted 
of adhering to the government of the de- 
posed czar, were sentenced to the punish- 
ment of the knout, more dreaded than 
death, and from the effects of which many 
expired in agony. Others had their ears 
slit, their tongues cut out, their nostrils 
torn away, their limbs dislocated ; some 
disappeared. And by these and many 
other satanic devices, lingering suffering 
was very generally inflicted for even trivial 
offences. Speedy death would have been 
welcomed as mercy by the countless vic- 
tims of the atrociously barbarous punish- 
ment for which this reign is notorious. 
For the clement Elizabeth adhered to her 
vow — she signed no sentence of death. 
The child Ivan and his family, under 
a strong guard, were transferred from 
Schlusselburg to Riga, Elizabeth, in a man- 
ifesto, announcing that “of her imperial 
grace these usurpers had been ordered ‘to 
set out for their native country.” At Riga 
they remained eighteen months. They 
were then sent on to Dunamunde, and 
thence to Oranienburg, the city built by 
Menschikoff. Ivan, then four years of 
age, was separated from his family and 
shut up ina monastery, while his parents 
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were ordered to take up their abode ina 
fortress at Kohlmogoury. A monk who 
had access to Ivan escaped with him from 
Oranienburg with the intention of conduct- 
ing the boy to friends of his family in Ger- 
many. They were pursued and arrested 
at Sentenah The monk disappeared. 
Ivan was closely confined in a fortress at 
Waldai. 

In order to be independent, and unbi- 
assed in the government of the empire, 
Elizabeth resolved to remain unmarried. 
Some nine or ten years before she had 
been betrothed to the prince of Holstein- 
Eutin, but on the eve of the proposed cel- 
ebration of their marriage the prince was 
attacked by fever and died after a few 
days’ illness. For some time she gave 
way to passionate grief, and vowed never 
to contract any other marriage —a vow 
she, at least publicly, observed, and always 
paid a sort of worship to the prince’s 
memory, never speaking of him without 
shedding a torrent of tears. But there 
ended her sworn fidelity to the lover of 
her youth. Shortly before her accession, 
the shah of Persia, who had heard that she 
was a remarkably fine woman, sent an em- 
bassy to St. Petersburg to ask Elizabeth 
in marriage. The envoy was accompanied 
by ten thousand men and twenty pieces of 
cannon, to return as a guard of honor with 
the bride. The authorities, alarmed at 
the appearance of this army of visitors, 
stopped it on the frontier, and inquired 
“what were its intentions.” The answer 
was, “ Marriage.” On consulting with the 
ambassador, he was prevailed on to reduce 
the number of this cortége to three thou- 
sand cavaliers, fifteen elephants, and twen- 
ty-five camels, and with this diminished 
train he continued his journey to St. Peters- 
burg. He had brought for the bride he 
came to sue for, pearls, rubies, and dia- 
monds of immense size; shawls, embroi- 
dered silks, and costly.carpets; the ele- 
phants were a present to the regent Anne. 
The shah’s suit was, of course, unsuccess- 
ful, and the envoy took his departure in 
high dudgeon, in the expectation of losing 
his head when he reported to the high and 
mighty sovereign of Persia the utter fail- 
ure of his mission. 

In 1742 Elizabeth, to deprive the Ivano- 
vitsch family of all hope of reascending 
the throne, determined to appoint her 
nephew, Karl Pierre Ulric, son of the Duc 
de Holstein Gottorp and her elder sister 
Anne, her successor. The boy was then 
fourteen, and both his parents were dead. 
He was sent for to reside at St. Peters- 
burg, and, having been made to abyure the 





Lutheran faith, was rebaptized by the name 
of Peter Fedorovitsch, and proclaimed 
grand duke of Russia, and heir presump- 
tive to the throne. When Peter arrived in 
the Russian capital he was a rough and 
stalwart but good-looking, good-hearted 
boy; thoroughly German in manners and 
feeling, and fuli of admiration for the great 
Frederick, who was then astonishing the 
world by his military prowess, and whose 
exploits it was young Peter’s boyish hope 
and earnestly expressed wish one day to 
imitate if not to rival. His education had 
been much neglected until his twelfth year, 
when the learned and judicious Professor 
Brumner became his preceptor. He ac- 
companied his pupil to Russia. But the 
empress dismissed Brumner and gave his 
office to her favorite, Tschoglokoff,.a man 
of narrow views, little learning, and no 
moral principle. The choice was a lament- 
able one, fraught with danger to the young 
grand duke, and to it were owing, in a 
reat degree, many of his subsequent 
aults and follies and their sad results. 
But it fulfilled the intention of Elizabeth, 
who, as soon as she had named Peter her 
successor, looked upon and treated him as 
a rival. 

Her grand veneur, Alexis Razumoffsky, 
was then chief favorite, and the presence 
of Peter displeased him. He would have 
had him remain in Holstein, fearing that 
the empress might become attached to the 
youth she had adopted, and the ascend- 
ency he himself had over her in some way 
be weakened by it. He therefore repre- 
sented Peter as of an inquisitive mind, 
educated beyond his years, full of aspiring 
thoughts, dangerously attached to Prussia, 
and not unlikely, ere many years had gone 
by, to seek opportunity of snatching the 
sceptre from her grasp. He knew that 
she clutched it closely, and would have 
been as unwilling to colinguieh her hold of 
it as she had at first been reluctant to take 
itup. Too idle to inquire into any mat- 
ter for herself, and incapable, perhaps, of 
forming an opinion of her own, she gave 
full credence to the reports of her favorites, 
embraced their views and opinions, and 
clung to them blindly. Tschoglokoff must 
watch this precocious youth, and repress 
his presumptuous ardor. Accordingly, the 
young grand duke grew up in idleness and 
ignorance, his soz-disan¢ preceptor throw- 
ing him amongst dissolute companions, 
and doing his best to initiate his pupil in 
those vicious courses he was afterwards 
too prone too follow, though more from 
heedlessness and want of friendly guid- 
ance than from depraved propensities. 
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Peter having attained his seventeenth 
year, Elizabeth sought amongst the prin- 
cesses of Germany for a suitable wife for 
him. Frederick II. had declined for his 
sister the honor of being a grand duchess 
of Russia. But several of the daughters 
of the petty princes of Germany visited 
St. Petersburg on approval. Amongst 
them came Sophia Augusta of Anhalt- 
Zerbst. Her father, the ruler of that small 
principality, held the rank of major in the 
Prussian army; her mother, a woman of 
some culture and considerable ability, was 
the sister of the prince of Holstein-Eutin. 
Aware that Elizabeth still affected to cher- 
ish tender sentiments towards her broth- 
er’s memory, she thought the occasion 
favorable for turning these feelings to ac- 
count, in order to secure for her daughter 
the eligible position of grand duchess of 
Russia and czarina prospective. The 
princess of Zerbst confided her project to 
Frederick, who approved of it, and prom- 
ised to further her views as far as he was 
able. But he was no favorite at the Rus- 
sian court, except with Peter — an enthu- 
siastic but uninfluential partisan. Had it 
been otherwise, the recommendations and 
praises of Frederick would have availed 
but little with the sentimental Elizabeth, 
in comparison with the reawakening of the 
tender memories of her youth by the visit 
to her court of the sister of her first, and, 
as she always declared —to the amuse- 
ment of those she confided in — her only 
love. Sophia had been well instructed by 
her mother in the part she was to play, and 
proved a very apt pupil. Her attainments 
were far beyond those of the generality of 
the German princesses of her day, and her 
manners were considered ¢rés distinguées. 
Brought up amidst the intrigues of a petty 
German court subservient to Prussia, her 
training bad been well suited to the ré/e 
she was destined to enact. 

Both mother and daughter were received 
by the empress in a gracious and friendly 
manner. Sophia was not beautiful, but 
sufficiently pretty. She was sixteen,* 
about the middle height, and of graceful 
figure. At their first interview she made 
a deep impression on Peter. That she 
was a German was in itself an attraction 
in his eyes. He was then a fine, well- 
grown youth, with a pleasing countenance, 
and much good-humor, but rather rough 


* Catherine was said to be a year younger than 
Peter. It, however, has been asserted that some old 
German calendars exist that give the date of her birth 
as 1727; but that Elizabeth, disliking the idea of her 
being older than Peter, gave at her Greek baptism the 
date of 1729, and that Catherine herself afterwards ad- 
hered to it. 4 





and unpolished in his manners. Sophia, 
as she afterwards confessed, did not fall 
in love with, though she felt favorably dis- 
posed towards him. The empress was 
much gratified to observe this, and the 
princess of Zerbst, taking advantage of it, 
sought her in private, when, throwing her- 
self at the empress’s feet, she represented 
the mutual inclination evinced by the young 
people as a deep and absorbing love at 
first sight. She reminded Elizabeth of 
her own inextinguishable passion for the 
prince her brother, and conjured her by it 
not to inflict lifelong misery on the niece 
of that so much regretted young lover, or 
to destroy forever the happiness of her 
nephew. It needed but a word of refer- 
ence to the idolized prince to draw a del- 
uge from the eyes of the tender-hearted 
and lachrymose Elizabeth. She wept co- 
piously on the bosom of her friend, and, as 
they mingled their tears, she sobbed forth 
a promise that Sophia should be the chosen 
grand duchess. The heart of the princess 
of Zerbst leaped for joy. It was therefore 
by an appeal to the sentimentalism of 
Elizabeth that this marriage was arranged, 
not, as was supposed, through the inter- 
vention of Frederick for the furtherance 
of some political objects. The next day 
the empress announced to the council and 
foreign ministers the approaching mar- 
riage of the grand duke Peter to the prin- 
cess Sophia of Anhalt-Zerbst, preparations 
were commenced for celebrating the aus- 
picious event with all possible splendor, 
and an early day was named for the be- 
trothal and subsequent ceremony. Mean- 
while Sophia was instructed in the faith 
and forms of the Greek religion. When 
received into its communion she took the 
names of the first Peter’s bride, Cather- 
ine Alexievna, though her father’s name 
was not Alexis. 

Within a few days of the time named 
for the nuptials, it appeared probable that 
Catherine was destined to lose her lover 
as Elizabeth had lost hers. Peter was 
seized with shivering fits and faintings, 
and small-pox of the most malignant kind 
developed itself. While he lay hovering 
between life and death, many and various 
were the hopes and fears which his preca- 
rious state gave rise to in the breast of 
Elizabeth and of her court, and many were 
the anxious inquirers respecting the prog- 
ress of his disease who longed only to hear 
that death was surely at hand. From the 
moment of his arrival at St. Petersburg, 
the young grand duke had been an object 
of jealousy and hatred to the empress’s 
mercenary minions. Insidiously courting 
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his confidence and friendship, they had 
sought to eradicate what was good in his 
character, and to plant in it the seeds of 
vice. The “German vices,” as they were 
termed, of drinking, smoking, and gam- 
bling, they had endeavored to lead him 
into even at that early age. He had re- 
mained attached to the Lutheran faith, and 
sometimes slily jested at the superstitious 
ceremonies of his new religion. His 
thoughtless talk never failed to reach the 
ears of the empress, and the pious Mes- 
salina turned pale with horror. But not- 
withstanding the unworthy means taken to 
brutalize and corrupt him, Peter was never 
wholly divested of a certain rude sense of 
justice, humanity of disposition, and his 
convictions of what was right and wrong. 
This was apparent in the boyish boastful- 
ness with which, when led on, he would 
speak of the changes and reforms he 
should make when he came to the throne. 
To talk of reforms was to rouse Elizabeth’s 
keen resentment. She was convinced 
that she ruled wisely and beneficently. 
Her favorites told her so; they revelled in 
luxury and were satisfied, though the en- 
slaved people groaned under excessive 
taxation, cruelty, and injustice. 

Alexis Razumoffsky had prevailed on 
Elizabeth to consent to a private mar- 
riage.* Inher infatuation she had lavished 
enormous wealth upon him, and to other 
gifts had added the splendid palace of 
Anitskoi. As chief favorite he did not ex- 
pect a long reign, and he had no fancy for 
a trip to Siberia. The secret tie, he 
hoped, would secure him against those 
sudden freaks of fortune so common in 
Russia, and which had not even spared 
L’Estorg, to whom Elizabeth owed her 
throne. Razumoffsky was the grand duke’s 
persistent enemy. Should he die, he 
‘might influence the empress in the choice 
of his successor. The grand chancellor 
Bestucheff, from his great ability as a 
statesman, ruled both the empress and 
her favorite, and also the state council, 
which had become, under Elizabeth, a 
mere secret political inquisition. He too 
had his full share of honors and the spoils 
of the nation. The next on the favored 
list were the Counts Ivan and Pierre 
Schouvaloff. Pierre perferred political 
intrigue to dancing attendance on the 
empress. Ivan was more devoted to his 
imperial mistress, and reaped the reward 
of his assiduity in the grant of extensive 
estates, with their due proportion of serfs. 

* The two counts Tarrakanoff, and the princess their 


sister —so cruelly treated by Alexis Orloff and Cath- 
erine II. — were the children of this clandestine union. 





His flatteries procured for him valuable 
diamonds and large sums of money. He 
was never weary of reciting the praises of 
the empress, and exalting her as the most 
clement, the most humane, the most glori- 
ous of sovereigns. He discovered that 
she was both witty and learned, and so 
fully convinced her that she had literary 
ability that she entertained his suggestion 
that she should write the history of 
Russia. Ivan Schouvaloff communicated 
this project to Voltaire, who complimented 
him upon it, but did not urge the empress 
to attempt the work. To these men and 
a host of other favorites, male and female, 
who basked in the sunshine of the court, 
the death of the grand duke would have 
been cause for rejoicing. 

The princess of Zerbst, on the other 
hand, would have regarded his death as 
the greatest of calamities. To her it would 
have been the dispelling of a vision of 
earthly grandeur she had believed all but 
realized for her daughter. To that daugh- 
ter it would have brought destruction to 
those ambitious hope she already had 
dared to entertain with regard to the 
future. Later in life she ackowledged toa 
confidante: “ Before I was yet the wife of 
the heir to the throne of the czars, I felt 
that to share a throne would not sat- 
isfy my ambition. I desired. glory and 
power more substantial ; that I should owe 
only to myself, that should belong to me 
alone.” But the grand duke lived. Happ 
for him would it have been had he died. 
The dire disease that had attacked him 
had been in his case exceptionally severe, 
and probably unskilfully treated. The 
fine young man survived it, but as a seamed 
and scarred and distorted wreck of his 
former self — his face hideously disfigured, 
his person deformed from contraction of 
the nerves in the agony of his sufferings. 
He felt his affliction bitterly. 

The princess of Zerbst was the first to 
visit him in his convalescence. She was so 
struck with the terrible change that she 
dreaded the effect of it on Catherine. To 
prepare her in some measure for it, she 
told her to imagine her fiancé transformed 
by the ravages of his disease into the 
ugliest man she had ever beheld. But 
Catherine’s utmost stretch of imagination 
seems to have fallen short of the reality — 
her first glance at Peter filled her with 
loathing and horror. She, however, obeyed 
her mother’s injunction to conceal any 
feeling of repulsion she might experience 
on seeing him, and, young as she was, she 
already had so much command over her- 


‘self that, so far from betraying what was 
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passing within her, she rushed forward 
effusively to meet the young man as he 
rose to greet her, congratulated him on his 
recovery, with every appearance of joy, and 
embraced him with much seeming affec- 
tion. The interview ended, she returned 
to her mother and fell fainting in her arms, 
overwhelmed by the agitating emotions 
she had suppressed in the grand duke’s 
presence. This excellent mother was ter- 
rified lest any scruples on her daughter’s 
part should set the marriage aside, and 
when she recovered consciousness strove 
to fortify her by sage counsels and to con- 
sole her by the assurance that time would 
diminish the worst traces of the disease, 
and habit reconcile her to what remained 
of them. The empress also was much 
shocked at the change in her nephew. 
She rained a shower of tears on him, for- 
gave him all his past peccadilloes, and was 
urgent with Catherine on the subject of 
the marriage. And Catherine offered no 
objection to it, expressed no wish that it 
should even be delayed. The promptings 
of ambition prevailed with her far more 
than the counsels of her mother and the 
wishes of the empress, and the ill-starred 
union took place with great pomp and 
splendor. 

The young grand duke had much affec- 
tion for his bride; her feeling towards 
him was disgust, and her manner haughty 
and disdainful. Yet when it served her 
purpose she affected, before the world, to 
be at least living on friendly terms with 
him. Though he had had but little instruc- 
tion, he was not wanting in understanding, 
and soon felt and lamented that his neg- 
lected education was a further cause of 
estrangement between them. Catherine 
was accomplished; her mind had been 
cultured, she had a taste for poetry 
and the philosophy of the day, and is said 
to have expressed herself with facility in 
three or four languages. Peter knew his 
native German, had a slight acquaintance 
with English, and next to none with Rus- 
sian. He felt grieved and humiliated to 
find himself so far inferior to his wife in 
intellect and attainments, while she blushed 
with shame and indignation at being united 
to a man whom she considered wholly 
unworthy of her. His affection for his 
proud, frigid wife naturally soon cooled, 
and as he was jealously excluded from tak- 
ing any part in the state affairs of the em- 
pire he was one day to reign over, he 
sought consolation in the society of dissi- 
pated companions, and in those “German 
vices” which the Razumoffskys and oth- 
ers had enticed him into. Exaggerated 





reports of their midnight orgies were car- 
ried to the empress, who in consequence 
so greatly reduced the allowance for the 
expenses of his table and establishment 
that it scarcely sufficed for the barest needs 
of his household. Elizabeth had given the 
young couple the palace of Oranienbaum — 
a country-seat built by the famous Men- 
schikoff, and overlooking the Gulf of Fin- 
land. Thither, when the rigor of winter 
was past, Peter retired. Freed from the 
restraints of Peterhoff and the close sur- 
veillance of the empress’s spies, the grand 
duke amused himself by exercising his 
own regiment of Holsteiners in the Prus- 
sian drill, and putting them into the Ger- 
man uniform. He also built at Oranien- 
baum, ostensibly for his own countrymen, 
a Lutheran chapel, and attended the dedi- 
cation of it. Suspicious of his motives, 
the empress, acting on Bestucheff’s advice, 
ordered several detachments of troops to 
reinforce the garrison of Oranienbaum. 
Peter had the German fondness for music. 
He got together some good musicians, and 
formed a fine band for his Holstein regi- 
ment. He also invited to Oranienbaum a 
company of players and singers, who per- 
formed at the palace theatre the best 
German operas and plays. 

Catherine, meanwhile, was pursuing a 
course entirely opposed to that of Cor 
husband. Even then she was seeking to 
secure partisans among the most powerful 
nobles, and, aided by her vigilant manceu- 
vring mother, carried on her schemes so 
warily, and was so prudent and retiring in 
her conduct, that she was unsuspected, 
even in that most suspicious and intrigu- 
ing of courts. While Peter took every 
ggg | of exalting his own loved Ger- 
many and decrying all things Russian, 
Catherine cast aside German sympathies, 
and identified herself with the country of 
her adoption. On all occasions she 
spoke of it as though she were a native- 
born Russian and felt that she was ac- 
cepted as such. This was no doubt 
politically wise, and may in some degree 
have aided in after-years towards the 
realization of the long-cherished hopes of 
her daring ambition. The princess of 
Zerbst was less circumspect than her 
daughter. Presuming on her intimacy 
with the empress, she sought to penetrate 
into important state secrets. This was 
resented by favorites whose influence was 
paramount with Elizabeth, and at whose 
suggestion she gave up her bosom friend, 
and ordered her immediately to leave 
Russia. The unexpected separation was 
afflicting to both Catherine and her moth- 
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er. But the prospect of a throne, which 
had enabled the young grand duchess to 
bear up against other and greater misfor- 
tunes, did not fail to support her on this 
occasion. 

Bereft of her mother’s society and pro- 
tection, Catherine joined her husband at 
Oranienbaum. The grand duke had a 
favorite chamberlain named Soltikoff —a 

oung man of good family, well-educated, 
Sanidaeue, and of distinguished appear- 
ance. He sometimes took part in the 
theatricals at the palace, and recited with 
much grace the finest portions of Racine 
and Voltaire ; his sympathetic voice adapt- 
ing itself and lending force to the various 
emotions which the poet’s lines inspired. 
The ladies of the court, asiwell as those 
attendant on the grand duchess, smiled 
| aenagrom upon him, and would not have 

een cruel had he spoken of love or sighed 
at their feet. In Soltikoff the grand 
duchess found a companion of sympathetic 
tastes. Peter, perceiving this, and being 
willing that his wife should amuse herself 
in her way, as he did in his, desired the 
young chamberlain to make himself 
agreeable to the grand duchess and share 
with her those intellectual pursuits which 
he, unfortunately, was incapable of taking 
much interest in. Peter’s love for Cather- 
ine was almost extinct, but he still re- 
garded her, by reason of her mental gifts 
and attainments, as a far superior being 
to himself. Thus thrown together, Cath- 
erine and Soltikoff became lovers, devoted 
to each other with all the ardor of a first 
grande passion. Watchful attendants 
soon discovered that les beaux yeux fre- 
quently interrupted the study of /es beaux 
arts, and that a love of poetry and French 
literature was not the only love that formed 
the attraction between them, though it was 
the professed object of their daily sé¢e- 
a-téte. Peter was warned of this, and 
advised to put an end to the intimacy, and 
the empress was fully informed of all that 
was passing. Soltikoff, aware of the dan- 

er that threatened both Catherine and 

imself, openly declared that he attended 
daily to read French with the grand duch- 
ess. by the express desire and command 
of the grand duke, to whom he appealed. 
Peter confirmed his statement, and made 
it a point of honor to defend Soltikoff. 
While, to prove his confidence in him and 
in the fidelity of his wife, he desired that 
he would continue his readings as before. 

Catherine on her part complained to 
the empress of the malevolence of those 
persons who had spread slanderous re- 
ports, injurious to her reputation. Eliza- 
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beth affected to believe in Catherine’s 
virtuous indignation. The fault she was 
charged with was one she could hardly 
pretend to be greatly incensed at, or to 
censure by any public display of resent- 
ment. She therefore further contributed 
to the continuance of the intrigue by pre- 
venting Soltikoff from ee ae he 
had declared he would do —to his family 
at Moscow. She invited the young cham- 
berlain to an evening reception at her 
palace, and while he was playing at cards 
took occasion to say, — 


“*Etes vous heureux?” “ Jamais, madame,” 
he replied. ‘“ Peut-étre c’est un peu votre 
propre faute,” she said, adding, “On me dit 
que vous voulez abandonner le grand duc. 
Je vous invite & rester auprés de lui; et 
comptez que si vos ennemis essayent encore 
de vous nuire, je serai la premiére 4 vous dé- 
fendre.” ; 


Soltikoff was of course only too happy 
to obey. For several years he continued 
to cheer the solitude in which it pleased 
Catherine to reside at Oranienbaum. But 
though the affair was so long hushed 
up, and the empress closed her eyes to 
the extreme intimacy and evident mutual 
affection of Catherine and her chamber- 
lain, there were others, whose motive was 
envy of Soltikoff’s increasing ascendency 
over the grand duke, who ‘kept vigilant 
watch over the lovers. 

In 1754 Catherine gave birth toa son, 
who was named Paul Petrovitsch. The 
grand chamberlain, Bestucheff, urged the 
empress to take this opportunity of ban- 
ishing Soltikoff to Siberia. But Elizabeth, 
who preferred to cover his disgrace with 
the semblance of conferring on him an 
honorable mission, selected him to pro- 
ceed to Stockholm to notify to the king of 
Sweden the birth of a son to the grand 
duke. Soltikoff accepted this appoint- 
ment, with grateful acknowledgments, as a 
mark of the empress’s continued favor, 
and either did not or would not perceive 
the irony of it. With great promptitude 
he executed his mission, and was return- 
ing with eager haste to St. Petersburg, 
when he was met on the road by a courier, 
with an order from the empress to repair 
forthwith to Hamburg, in quality of resi- 
dent plenipotentiary. This opened his 
eyes to the artifice that had been used 
quietly to banish him from the court. He 
was in despair, and Catherine was no less 
afflicted. He wrote, urging her to solicit 
his recall. Elizabeth was at Peterhoff, 
and Catherine was preparing to visit her 
there to plead for her lover, when Besta- 
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cheff, who still ruled the empress, the court, 
and the camp, prevented her. He had inter- 
cepted the letters from Hamburg, and ex- 
pected that Catherine would make the 
attempt to bring Soltikoff again to St. 
Petersburg. He now frankly laid before 
her all the dangers such a step would ex- 
pose her to, and the confirmation it would 
-give to the slanderous reports in circu- 
ation, He knew that Catherine was 
ambitious, and believed the voice of am- 
bition strong enough in her to overpower 
the voice of love. He too was ambitious 
of retaining the power he then held in the 
state ; but should the empress die — and 
she had so injured her health by her mode 
of life that she was frequently believed to 
be near her end — Bestucheff’s occupation, 
according to the natural course of things 
in Russia, was gone. But he had resolved 
that Soltikoff should be kept out of the 
kingdom; that Peter should be: disin- 
herited, or compelled to abdicate, the child 
Paul declared czar, and the grand duchess, 
regent. He told her what measures he 
and others, and amongst them Count 
Panim, had already taken to secure this 
desirable result. Catherine gave a ready 
ear and a willing assent to this plot, and 
to Panim and the band of conspirators who 
assembled at Bestucheff’s country-seat 
she declared “she would prefer the title 
of mother, to that of wife, of the czar.” 
But Elizabeth, contrary to expectation, 
so far recovered* as to frustrate yet for 
several years the aims of Catherine and 
her partisans. 
For some time Soltikoff and Catherine 
kept up a very tender correspondence. 
By-and-by the affectionate epistles became 
shorter, fewer, further between, and then 
there was anend tothem. Catherine had 
learned resignation ; also Stanislaus Ponia- 
towsky had appeared on the scene. The 
oung count was remarkably handsome. 
He had seen more of the world than Sollti- 
koff, and yas overflowing with vanity and 
ambition — ambition that had no definite 
object. It was of the true Polish type —a 
restlessness inspired by vague hopes and 
aims. He had visited the courts of Ger- 
many, England, and France, and had fig- 
ured with ¢éc/a¢ in Parisian society. He 
now came to St. Petersburg in the suite of 
the English ambassador, as his private 
secretary, unofficially attached. His in- 
tention had been to devote himself to di- 
plomacy ; but his want of application, his 


y * She is said to have then recently given birth toa 
son, who (so rumor added, but the tale was never con- 

«firmed) was substituted for the child of the grand 
duchess, to insure his succession to the throne. 





dissipated habits, and the example of a 
profligate court, whose most important 
occupation was frivolous amusement, soon 
drew him away from his purpose. As pre- 
sumptuous as vain, he selected the grand* 
duchess as the object of his special atten- 
tions, and she received them with very 
marked favor. Immediately this virtuous 
court was up in arms, and besought the 
interference of the empress. She had no 
respect for her nephew, no regard for the 
honor of his wife, and no inclination to be 
severe on conduct of which she herself, of 
all her court, set the most vicious exam- 
ple. It was, however, represented to her 
that the ambitious character of Poniatow- 
sky was fraught with danger to Russia, and 
immediately he received an order to quit 
the country instantly, Catherine appeared 
to feel this keenly. ‘ 
Bestucheff considered Poniatowsky less 
dangerous than Soltikoff. He had affected 
to be acting in the interests of the grand 
duchess by depriving her of her first lover ; 
he now sought her favor by insinuating 
that he might be able to restore the sec- 
ond. Count Bruhl, first minister of the 
king of Poland, and Bestucheff’s intimate 
friend, was informed of the favor in which 
Poniatowsky stood with the grand duch- 
ess, and the advantages that might be de- 
rived from it, if Bruhl could charge the 
young count with a mission of some sort, 
as a plausible excuse for his return. To 
do this two laws of the Polish constitution 
must be infringed. But the constitution 
had before yielded to the necessities of a 
case, and must do so in this one. In 
secret council Poniatowsky was decorated 
with the order of the White Eagle, and 
named minister plenipotentiary to the 
empress. Polish patriots remonstrated. 
Bruhl remained firm. He even furnished 
the new minister with a sum of six thou- 
sand ducats, which he was to find an 
opportunity of delicately placing at the 
disposal of the grand duke, and duchess. 
He knew that they were often reduced to 
great straits; that notwithstanding the 
Asiatic splendor affected at St. Peters- 
burg, and the increasing luxury of the 
court, the public treasury was empty; that 
the heir to the throne was limited .to an 
allowance quite inconsistent with his rank, 
while Elizabeth lavished with a reckless 
hand vast sums on her favorites, and wast- 
ed on fantastic entertainments the money 
that should have been expended on the 
needs of the State. Empty pomp, political 
intrigue,. and moral depravity were the 
order of the day at the empress’s court, 
and this state of things it was the hope and 
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expectation of Count Bruhl that Ponia- 
towsky would be able to turn to the advan- 
tage of Poland. He felt sure that the 
heart of the grand duchess was gained ; he 
had next to gain the confidence of her 
husband. 

Arrived in Russia, the duties of the Pol- 

ish minister seemed to consist in sharing 
Peter’s dissipations and playing cavalier 
servente to Catherine. He pleased the 
former by speaking German and English 
with him; by smoking and drinking and 
abusing the French and their country. 
He even feigned to admire Frederick II. 
as extravagantly as did Peter himself. 
Peter had just given great offence to the 
Russians by soliciting from Frederick the 
rank of major in his army, and constantly 
wearing the Prussian uniform. More 
than all his follies and irregularit.¢s, this 
step had been offensive to the empress. 
Frederick had excited her enmity by his 
satirical and often-repeated remarks on 
the life and conduct of both Catherine I. 
and Elizabeth. 
’ Any show of resentment towards Peter 
was instantly fostered by the creatures who 
surrounded her, but on this occasion her 
thoughts turned to the deposed and im- 
prisoned czar, I van — now sixteen years of 
age —and she desired to see him. Ac- 
cordingly, he was brought from his prison 
to Schlusselburg, and conveyed thence 
with great secrecy to the house of Count 
Schouvaloff in St. Petersburg, where 
Elizabeth, in man’s dress, had a long in- 
terview with him, but without making her- 
self known. He is described as “a fine, 
tall youth, with an interesting countenance, 
and chestnut hair, which had never been 
cut, flowing in heavy masses over his 
shoulders.” He had had no education, but 
retained a vivid recollection of his parents 
and all that had befallen him. His voice 
was low and faint, probably from being 
unused to sustained conversation — his 
guards not being permitted, to talk with 
him. Elizabeth is said to have been deeply 
affected, and wept, as she was wont to do 
— probably she felt a momentary pang of 
remorse; if so, it was too transitory to 
benefit poor Ivan, who was taken back to 
Schlusselburg; a change of cell and 
prison being the only change the awakened 
sympathy or curiosity of the empress 
brought him. 

In 1756 began the famous Seven Years’ 
War, and in the following year Elizabeth 
joined the league of France, Austria, 
Sweden, and Saxony against Frederick 
II. An army of forty thousand men was 
despatched, under General Apraxin, to 
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invade Prussia and aid Maria Theresa to 
recover Silesia. The grand duke, in- 
tensely aggrieved that troops should be 
sent to oppose the monarch he so idolized, 
addressed himself to Bestucheff to induce 
him to recall the army. But the grand 
chancellor was no admirer of Frederick. 
He was, on the contrary, a warm partisan 
of Austria—for Maria Theresa bribed- 
him largely — and besides, to please the 
grand duke gave him no sort of satisfac- 
tion. Elizabeth had again been taken 
suddenly and seriously ill, and as she 
nevertheless persisted in eating and drink- 
ing to excess, her physicians held out little 
hope of her recovery. Bestucheff there- 
fore reflected that Peter might any day be 
called to the throne, and as, at all hazards, 
he was determined to retain his authority, 
he consented to sacrifice to these seif-inter- 
ested views his own inclination and the 
honor of his country. An order was de- 
spatched to General Apraxin to give up 
the expedition and return. Apraxin had 
already defeated Marshal Lehwald, and 
might have entered Berlin as a conqueror . 
—as Frederick, engaged elsewhere, be- 
lieved he would do — when, suddenly, as if 
beaten and pursued, he withdrew his 
troops and fled. Bestucheff’s enemies 
were numerous and vigilant. They re- 
solved not to let this opportunity pass of 
ruining him in the opinion both of the 
grand duke and the empress. 

Catherine had said one evening at table, 
when the subject of conversation had been 
the skilful and daring riding of some of 
the Russian ladies, “ // y a peu de femmes 
aussi hardies que moi. Fe suis dune té- 
mérité effrénée.” Her eyes were at the 
time fixed on Poniatowsky. This speech 
was most malignantly interpreted and re- 
peated to the grand duke. Proofs were 
also offered him of Poniatowsky’s betrayal 
of his confidence, Catherine’s infidelity, 
and Bestucheff’s complicity in their in- 
trigue. Peter heard these charges with 
consternation. He had hitherto not chosen 
to see what was patent to every one else 
—the irregularities of Catherine’s life. 
He had always treated her with respect; 
he now, in gross language, reproached her, 
lamented his own imprudence and misfor- 
tune, and gave orders that Poniatowsky 
should no more be admitted to Oranien- 
baum. The empress had again rallied. 
Peter sought an interview and laid all his 
griefs before her. She seemed touched 
by his sorrow, and no doubt shed many 
tears ; but she was fairly roused to indig- 
nation at the perfidy of Bestucheff when 
his enemies produced the order that had 
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occasioned Apraxin’s ignominious return 
and had brought disgrace on the Russian 
army. He was immediately arrested and 
brought to trial; was found guilty of /2se- 
majesté, and condemned to be beheaded. 
Elizabeth commuted the sentence to per- 
petual exile. Thus the grand chancellor 
whose mere word had long been equivalent 
to law in Russia, and whose political influ- 
ence was so great that almost every court 
in Europe, that of England included, en- 
deavored to secure his interest by enor- 
mous bribery, was compelled to renounce 
his titles and honors, his splendid palaces 
and incalculable wealth, for a wooden hut, 
a sheepskin, and the rigorous clime of Si- 
beria. Surely “the changes and chances 
of life,” and the heights and depths of its 
ups and downs, were far greater in Rus- 
sia during the imperial rule of the eigh- 
teenth century than in any other country in 
Europe. ‘Those who had helped to hurl 
Bestucheff from his pedestal were no bet- 
ter than he. They were but his creatures, 
subordinates who followed the example 
he set them, for a system of the grossest 
corruption prevailed from the highest to 
the lowest officials of the empire. The 
Russian people, who scarcely dared lift 
their eyes towards the court, were yet 
aware of the disorderly lives of their rul- 
ers, and the debased character of the men 
who held office in the State. But the true 
Russian has been said to be formed by 
nature to serve and to obey, and so great 
was still the influence on the mind of the 
people of the vigorous rule of their legis- 
lator, Peter the First, that, disregarding in 
Elizabeth the vices of the woman, they 
venerated her as the daughter of their 
great czar. 

Poniatowsky had been recalled at the 
instance of Elizabeth. To avoid compli- 
ance with the order he feigned illness, 
remained all day in his apartment, and se- 
cretly stole out in the evening to meet 
Catherine. This ruse was soon discovered 
and made known to the grand duke, who 
was ‘about to set out for Oranienbaum. 
He compelled Catherine to accompany 
him. Poniatowsky followed, and contrived 
in various disguises to enter the park and 
— and to find opportunities of seeing 
ner. 


He was one day waiting her arrival in a re- 
tired part of the garden, when he was recog- 
nized by a servant, who hastened with the 
information to the grand duke. Peter selected 
the most robust of the guards in attendance, 
and charged him to seek Poniatowsky and to 


“bring him dongré, malgré into his presence. 


Accosting him, as he was sauntering to and 





fro, the man asked, “ Who are you, and what 
brings you here?” “Iam a German tailor,” 
he answered, ‘“‘and come to measure a Hol- 
stein officer for a coat.” ‘ My orders are to 
take you before the grand duke,” said the man. 
“Sorry for it, for I have no time to waste,” 
replied Poniatowsky, “Time or not, you will 
o,” said the Russian, as he made a running 
not in a cord and adroitly threw it over his 
head. Thus he led Poniatowsky captive to 
the palace, When Peter saw his former com- 
panion and confidant brought in ignomini- 
ously, like a culprit, he affected much surprise, 
said “there had been some mistake,” and 
pretended to be angry with the guard. He 
then ordered the Pole to be released, and 
with great ceremony, and amidst the derision 
of all present, he was bowed out. Ponia- 
towsky soon after left Russia. ‘ 


Peter greatly enjoyed the humiliation of 
his rival, and told the story with much 
glee, and in the presence of the grand 
duchess, to the company at his dinner ta- 
ble. She felt the affront keenly; but her 
hatred of Peter was so intense that her 
resentment towards him could scarcely be 
made deeper than before. 

Following her example, he had formed 
a liaison with Romanowna Woranzoff, 
niece of the grand chancellor who had suc- 
ceeded Bestucheff. There were three 
sisters; the eldest, Madame de Buterlin, 
was one of the most beautiful women in 
Russia. Romanowna was not pretty, but 
her childish whims, caprices, and airs and 
graces amused Peter, and, what pleased 
hin still more, they annoyed Catherine. 
The youngest sister was the celebrated 
Countess Daschkoff, next to Catherine the 
most remarkable woman of that day. 
From enmity towards Romanowna she 
became one of the chief instruments of 
Catherine’s elevation to the throne. 

The ill-health, the indolence, and the 
reckless life still led by Elizabeth made it 
evident that she could not possibly last 
long. Yet fétes, balls, and masquerades 
succeeded each other almost nightly. 
Every evening at eleven she went or was 
carried to the theatre; the rest of the 
night she passed at table, and at five in 
the morning her women carried her to bed. 
She no longer cared to transact any busi- 
ness of state, and scarcely could the chan- 
cellor, after waiting for hours, get her to 

ut her signature toa paper. It amused 
-~ to hear the details of Peter’s orgies, 
and the caprices of “/a Pompadour,” as 
she called Romanowna, now become 
Countess Woranzoff. Yet she was much 
displeased with her nephew, and his ene- 
mies adroitly contrived to reawaken her 
sympathy and professed love of justice in 
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favor of Ivan. He was now twenty-one, 
and still languishing in prison. But Eliza- 
beth had wronged him too deeply to make 
it possible then to do him justice. 

The empress had not received Cather- 
ine since Bestucheff’s downfall, though 
the grand duchess had made attempts to 
recover her favor. At last Elizabeth sent 
her word that if she would confess her 
infidelity to her husband, and throw her- 
self on his and her clemency, she might 
reckon at least on receiving Aer pardon. 
Catherine haughtily and disdainfully re- 
jected these conditions, and requested 

ermission — which she knew would not 
e granted—to retire with her son to 
Germany. 

Peter had already repudiated her son, 
and expressed his intention of divorcing 
the grand duchess as soon as he came to 
the throne. His accession was looked 
forward to, by those who hoped to govern 
him, with much satisfaction, but with great 
apprehension by the few, the very few, 
who had the interests of their country at 
heart. But at length Catherine was sum- 
moned to the presence of the empress, 
and was so eloquent on her own behalf 
that she quite subdued Elizabeth’s dis- 
pleasure, and even convinced her that she 
was a much-injured woman. A night or 
two afterwards, and while the grand duke 
still remained at Oranienbaum, the em- 
press commanded a play, at which she 
appeared with the grand duchess and her 
son. She invited neither the foreign min- 
isters nor her own courtiers; but as soon 
as she had taken her seat she desired that 
the soldiers of her guard should be ad- 
mitted. The theatre was immediately 
filled, when, taking the young Prince Paul 
in her arms, she presented him, with every 
expression of affection, to the remnant of 
veteran troops to whom she owed her own 
elevation. The soldiers applauded, long 
and loudly. It was expected that the 
empress was about to name Paul her suc- 
cessor and the grand duchess regent, but, 
whatever may have been the real motive 
of this act, she said no more, and the sol- 
diers withdrew. It was probably meant 
as a warning to Peter, who was reported 
to be rejoicing in the near prospect of her 
death. She, however, desired the recon- 
ciliation of Peter and Catherine. The 
were brought by her confessor to her bed- 
side, and as they knelt there she languidly 
repeated the words dictated by the priest 
— “that she had always loved them, and 
died wishing them every happiness and 
blessing.” 

Elizabeth rallied slightly ; but any hopes 
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of her recovery were always dispelled by 
her persistent demand for spirituous liq- 
uors. Such was her eagerness for them, 
that any attempt to keep the stimulating 
beverage, as she thought it, from her lips 
threw her into a frenzy that brought on 
agonizing pains. The fatal cup was then 
handed to her, and she drank, and drank, 
continually, gradually sinking into lethargy, 
insensibility, and death. Thus passed 
away the czarina Elizabeth Petrovna — 
“La Clémente” —at the age of fifty-two, 
on the 5th of January, 1762 (N.s.). 


She had reigned twenty years, and during 
that time [says a writer of the period]* did 
nothing whatever that justified the revolution 
that placed the imperial crown of Russia on 
her head. Her indolent disposition and love 
of ease placed her in the power of unprincipled 
favorites, who abused her confidence and the 
authority she invested them with. Her na- 
ture was thoroughly depraved ; her excessive 
devotion was impiety, and her clemency cru- 
elty. She put her signature to no sentence of 
death; but she interfered neither to prevent 
nor to mitigate the barbarous punishments in- 
flicted by the judges and which resulted most 
frequently in lifelong misery or agonizing 
death. She deserved rather to vegetate in 
idleness in a convent than to occupy the throne 
of one of the most extensive empires in the 
world. C. C, J. 


* Mémoires secretes (Anon.). 
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From Nature. 
WHAT IS MORPHOLOGY?* 


IF those of us who have labored up the 
hill of life revert to the studies of our 
outh, I think we shall not remember to 
have heard our teachers speak of the 
“morphology of animals.” I cannot re- 
member when or where I first met with 
the word; although the idea itself with 
regard to plants, has been familiar to me 
for nearly forty years, that is, since the 
time when I became possessed of Lind- 
ley’s “Introduction to Botany;” but he 
used the term “organography.” The term 
“ morphology ” was used by Schleiden in 
his “Principles of Scientific Botany” at 
least thirty years ago; and I may say in 
passing that the study of that work was 
one of the best preparations I received for 
the work I have undertaken since. 

A comparison of the mode in which both 
plants and animals are developed was sug- 
gested to me, if not for the first time, yet 


* The first of a course of lectures ‘On the More 
amp. of the Bairachia,” delivered at the Royal Col- 
ege of Surgeons, by Prof. W. K. Parker, F.R.S, 
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then with new force, by reading Johann 
Miiller’s “ Physiology of Man ;” especially 
in the part on generation, and more espe- 
cially in his statement of, and criticisms 
upon, Caspar J. Wolff’s “ Theory of Gen- 
eration,” which was published at Halle in 
1759. The very mention of this date is 
interesting, for this is evidently the time, 
and this work of Wolff’s was surely the 
work, which suggested to the great, rich 
mind of Goethe the idea of an underlying 
unity amid all the diversity of vegetable 
and animal forms. How fruitful this con- 
ception of the simplicity and unity of veg- 
etable and animal patterns has been, I 
need not tell you; for more than a century 
it has been yielding precious and ever in- 
creasing results. It was natural, there- 
fore, that a division of biology so new and 
so fascinating, should gain for itself a 
name: and as naturalists had been from 
time immemorial familiar with the meta- 
morphosis of certain types, the term “ mor- 
phology,” which especially treats of such 
changes in the individual life-history of a 
plant or of an animal, was natural, easy, 
and appropriate. 

The @ Priori dreams which made the 
study of vertebrate morphology appear 
transcendental, and indeed gave it that 
title as a cognomen, caused great loss of 
time and of talent: and if Prof. Huxley 
had done nothing else whatever than dis- 
pel the glamor of these dreams, he would 
have deserved well of his age. His 
“Croonian Lecture,” delivered at the 
Royal Society about twenty years ago, was 
as “a trumpet that gives a certain 
sound;” the dreamers awoke from their 
dreams, and became the workers, who 
since that time have wrought with labor 
and travail night and day. But the sci- 
ence of morphology, which had become an 
elegant pastime here, had long before 
Prof. Huxley’s time found a noble band of 
workers in Germany ; from that land came 
the dream ; in that land arose the workers ; 
the labors of Rathke, Von Baer, and 
Reichert were ready to the hand of our 
biological reformer. After these, who 
were the chiefs of the band, came others, 
all men of name and renown; “but they 
attained not to the first three.” 

My own indebtedness is primarily to 
Johann MiiWer, who in his “ Physiology 
of Man,” already referred to, gave such an 
excellent abstract of the labors of the 
embryologists, his countrymen. I ought 
not to forget his lamented translator, Dr. 
Baly; for in the original Miiller’s work 
was a sealed book to me, and indeed would 
be now. 





The fact that all organic beings pass 
through various stages, and run a certain 
round of life, is now becoming generally 
known. In the midst of the very begin- 
— of life the unspeakably minute mo- 
nads, as the beautiful researches of Dallin- 
ger and Drysdale show, pass through 
several stages in their individual life-his- 
tory. All the intervening living forms, 
between the monad and the man, pass 
through several stages. The “seven 
ages ” attributed by the poet to man are 
preceded by twice seven stages. 

In all times the insects showed the won- 
derful working of the morphological force ; 
the poets noticed these facts and sang of 
them ; the philosophers, also, and reasoned 
upon them; but it was ever left for us to 
learn that these facts are not unique, but 
universal. Nevertheless, “ the bee who is 
small amongst those that fly, and yet her 
fruit is the chief of sweet things,” and that. 
still smaller creature, the w:se-hearted ant,’ 
architect, soldier, and lawgiver ; these, and, 
the other members of the insect class, are; 
metamorphozed openly. So, also, are the 
amphibia among the vertebrates, for in- 
stance, the frog and the newt, whose 
changes of form are so familiar to us. 
Still, for the most part, in the vertebrata 
“these things ave done ina corner ;” their 
most important changes of form are hid- 
den from unassisted vision ; to search out 
those secrets is the work of the morpholo- 

ist. 

go however, I will let “that old 
man eloquent ” — Lord Bacon — speak for 
me; he says that Solomon, who was a 
great example with him, did “ compile a 
natural history of all verdure, from the 
cedar upon the mountain to the moss upon 
the wall (which is but a rudiment between 
putrefaction and an herb), and also of all 
things that breathe or move. Nay, the 
same Solomon, the king, although he ex- 
celled in the glory of treasure and magnifi- 
cent buildings, of shipping and navigation, 
of service and attendance, of fame and 
renown, and the like, yet he maketh no 
claim to any of those glories, but only to 
the glory of inquisition of truth ; for so he 
saith expressly, ‘The glory of God is to 
conceal a thing, but the glory of the king 
is to find it out;’ as if, according to the 
innocent play of children, the Divine Maj- 
esty took delight to hide his works, to the 
end to have them found out; and as if 
kings could not obtain a greater honor than 
to be God’s playfellows in that game ; con- 
sidering the great commandment of wits 
and means, w ereby nothing needeth to be 
hidden from them.’ 
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It seems to us now a little thing for a 
great mind meditating upon the form of a 
vertibrated animal to think that the axial 
structures should pass into the skull, when 
the main nervous axis so manifestly ex- 
pands to become the brain. Yet men were 
held in bondage from generation to gener- 
ation by the force of mere teleological 
ideas, that do but, as Bacon expresses it, 
“ slug and stay the ship from sailing.” In 
one place he compares people who will 
have all these meanings and ends of things 
at any cost, and who cannot bear to look at 
things in the “dry light” of their efficient 
causes, to those low and sensual people of 
whom one reads in holy writ, who ac- 
counted the manna as poor, thin diet, and 
clamored for the onions, the leek, and the 

arlic, that flavored the flesh-pots of Egypt. 
ow, however, the study of structures, 
according to their mere uses, and the im- 
agining of ideal exemplars, these modes, 
the one imperfect and the other illusory, 
are giving place to the observation of the 
rise and progress in life of living crea- 
tures. 

This rise and progress may be traced 
gradationally ; which is a tracing of form 
after form in the adult animals existing at 
the present time ; a most profitable study 
surely. To this has been added (within 
the last century almost) the investigation 
of forms that have become extinct; here; 
in “ palzontology,” we come athwart forms 
that are lower in type than their nearest 
relatives now living. Lower, and more 
generalized are they ; and thus the mind is 
led to look towards the causes that have 
operated in the extinction of the old, rough, 
archaic forms, and the production or cre- 
ation of the “lovely living things ” that now 
“adorn the earth. These are very often 
smaller, and, as a rule, more specialized in 
all respects, beautified, refined, and ele- 
vated in type beyond anything that could 
have been seen in their predecessors or 
progenitors. But that which both the gra- 
dationalist and paleontologist want, is a 
knowledge of the development of the types, 
their life-history, indeed. 

Here is the work, this is the labor! 
Our immediate fathers began it; we have 
entered into their labors; but our chil- 
dren’s children will have their hands full, 
not for one, but for many generations. 
Were this done, could we describe in de- 
tail the rise and progress of every part, and 
of every organ in the structure of any form 
in the genera, families, orders, classes, and 
sub-kingdoms of the animal kingdom; we 
might then come to some conclusion as to 
the relations of these various forms, and 
make some safe guesses as to how they 
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have arisen. Nevertheless, if we cannot 
do all, that is no reason why we should do 
nothing, and stand as men who cannot find 
their hands; the light is breaking in upon 
us already; albeit, the work has but just 
been begun. The relations of living forms 
to each other —even in the adults —and 
the relations of extinct to living types ; these 
flowers of science are opening and dis- 
playing their beauties to patient observers. 
We are now not merely considering the 
relations of the various vertebrate classes 
to each other, or of the various articulate, 
or molluscous, or radiated classes, within 
their own special circle ; but embryology is 
leading us to the origin, as it were, of each 
great primary group, and of the branching 
off, so to speak, of each great group from 
some common stock. 

However admirable in form and action 
man now is, he will soon, as a vertebrate, 
be ready to call the worm his sister and his 
mother; for his group is being set side by 
side with the worm group — with the living 
forms from which sprang the “ poor bee- 
tle,” and the laboring ant. Indeed, as seven 
cities claimed Homer, so several znverte- 
brate stocks now claim to have given birth 
to the noble vertebrata. _The noisiest 
claimants are the worm and the ascidian 
—that poor relation of the oyster; by 
some this is thought to be madness, but 
there is method in it. I will now quote 
part of an article which appeared in the 
LVineteenth Century for December last, 
on “ Recent Science.” The writer is giv- 
ing an account of Prof. Reichenbach’s 
beautiful researches into the embryology 
of the common fresh-water cray-fish, and 
then he goes on to compare the develop- 
ment of the nervous axis both in the inver- 
tebrata and vertebrata. 

“Until quite recently the manner in 
which the central nervous system arises 
has always been considered as one of the 
most important distinctions between verte- 
brate and invertebrate animals. In the 
former, at the period when the embryo is a 
small three-layered patch on the surface of 
the egg, a longitudinal groove appears, 
the side walls of which, meeting above, 
inclose a tube lined by the epiblast. From 
the epiblastic cells thus shut off, the whole 
brain and spinal cord are produced, to- 
gether with the roots of the cranial and 
spinal nerves, as the recent observations 
of Mr. Balfour * and Dr. Marshall ¢ have 


* “On the Development of the Fresh-water Cray- 
fish.” (‘‘Die Embryonanlage und erste Entwickelung 
des Flusskrebses.”’) Zeitscrift fiir wiss. Zool. xxix. 
Bd. 2, Heft, July, 1877. 

t Phil. Trans., vol. clxvi., and Fourn. of Anat, 
April, 1877. 
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shown. In the invertebrata, on the other 
hand, it was always supposed that the 
nerve-cord was produced from the middle 
layer of the embryo, or mesoblast ; but this 
has been shéwn not to be the case, for it 
has now been proved that, in many of 
these, the nervous system arises from a 
thickening of epiblast, which only differs 
from the corresponding structure in verte- 
brata by the fact that it is not sunk in a 
groove. But the relation, in this respect, 
of the two great groups of the animal king- 
dom has never been more clearly brought 
out than in Reichenbach’s* paper. He 
shows not only that the nerve-cord is a 
product of the epiblast, but that it arises 
from the cells lining an actual groove —a 
groove having precisely the same relations, 
and in one part of its course being nearly 
as deep, as the “ medullary groove” of a 
chick or a tadpole. 
the eyes are formed not, as is usually 
stated, as elevations, but as depressions 
in the epiblast; the cells lining these de- 
pressions becoming connected with those 
of the first ganglion of the nerve-cord. 
Here again is a remarkable resemblance 
to vertebrates, in which the organs of the 
higher senses always originate as involu- 
tions of the surface-layer ” (page 896). 

I have thus passed insensibly from the 
meaning to the aims of morphology. I trust 
you will agree with me that it is “a top- 
most fruitful bough ” of the great tree of 
modern science; it is certainly fuller of 
buds than of flowers, for now is its early 
spring only. Kindly attend whilst I open 
a bud or two to show you what the flowers 
promise to be. 

The ends and aims of morphology are 
different from those of physiology; his- 
tology may be said to be equally related 
to each and ancillary to both. The study 
of one branch seem to ask in its workers 
for an innate fitness for the one rather than 
for the other. One man sharply questions 
the why of nature; the other patiently 
searches after the how. Morphology asks 
for one who can work and wait in silence 
year after year; and his qualities have 
need to be those of — insight, com- 
bined with the most phlegmatic laborious- 
ness. Here, in this case, xatural qualifi- 
cations are of more importance than those 
which can be acquired. But the physiolo- 
gist sharply asking w/y needs to be trained 
for his work; he must be a mathematician 
and a chemist as well as an anatomist; 
ready action and cunning inventiveness 
are most needed in him; a seeing eye, 


* Journ. of Anat. and Phys., April, 1877. 


He also shows that’ 
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a copying hand, and a somewhat imagina- 
tive nature; these are the qualifications 
asked for in the morphologist. Delight 
in living forms and their transformations 
shows itself very early in us all; mor- 
phology is esthetic before it is scientific ; 
it becomes scientific as soon as it is com- 
parative. The morphologist is nothing if 
not comparative ; the development of accu- 
rate observation, combined with ready 
and constant comparison and unconscious 
classification — these are the necessary - 
elements in the morphological worker. 

The group of animals to which we be- 
long —the vertebrata— considered as to 
their skeletal morphology, form alone a 
wide field; “there is yet much land to be 
possessed.” In that division of a subdi- 
vided science I have chosen for time and 
for work’s sake mairly the head} for in it 
are to be found the most intricate inter- 
weavings, the hardest knots of nature. 
For a time for work’s sake, one kind of 
head is enough ; if all the parts are to be 
considered in their origin and relations, in 
their changes and development. For the 
solid and supporting parts of the duc/ding, 
so to speak, are to no purpose, have no 
meaning, if we could possibly forget their 
contents and their outgoing and overlying 
parts. 

Considering the great complexity of 
structure in the highest types, the mind 
casts about to see if there be no similar 
forms of living creatures in which the 
structural problems are simpler. As man 
does not stand alone, but is merely — in 
respect of his lower nature—one of a 
large series of living forms, something, 
surely, may be learned of him, collaterally, 
and from below, by seeking what may be 
seen in the types that come nearest to 
him. Feeling our way down among the 
branches of the great vertebrate life-tree, 
we come to forms somewhat simpler, in- 
deed, but formed on the. whole on the same 
pattern, and having on the whole the same 
mode of embryogeny, and no real break 
occurs, even among living types, until 
we have passed the lamprey and his com- 
panions. Searching downwards, however, 
from any culminating type of mammal, 
we shall come to no form directly under- 
lying them until we are among aquatic 
creatures; the birds, lying over the rep- 
tiles, belong to another “leader” in the 
life-tree. 

Do but consider what a manufactory, 
what a laboratory, what a temple (if I ma 
so speak) the head is! Yet it and all 
the body, of which it is the chief part, is 
developed vegetatively —its growth is as 
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the growth of a plant, but its architecture 
stains the pride of all the glory of human 
skill. Man, not structurally only, but 
socially, also, is both husbandry and a 
building. And as the forces that bind 
the units of society together are the same 
as those that perfect the individual as 
such; so, also, is it in that which en- 
clothes man and brings him into conscious 
relation to his fellows. The forces that 
work in the elementary parts are the same 
. as those that work in the whole to make 
it one whole. The body is compacted 
together by that which every cell, ever 
tissue, and every organ supplies ; “ accord- 
ing to the effectual working in the measure 
of every part ” does it live, grow, and build 
up itself, and perform its wondrous and in- 
imitable functions. 

For a century past the thinking mind 
has been gradually trained to consider the 
earth, which is our temporary home, as a 
development, as being in a state now very 
different from that which it had at first, 
as having undergone, not one, but a thou- 
sand changes. Every one, now, knows that 
the earth did not “rise like an exhalation,” 
and immediately assume its present form, 
wear its present robes, carry its present liv- 
ing forms ; but that, during eonzan days— 
immeasurable secular periods — the face 
of the earth has changed as much as the 
face of a man changes during the “seven 
ages of his eventful history.” It will take 
some time to bring the mind face to face 
with our facts; the thinkers as well as 
the unthinking will be slow in parting with 
the old cherished idea of the sudden 
apparition of a perfect man upon the 
earth, and the more because this seems to 
be the teaching of the most venerable 
records of history; which, indeed, ought 
to be sacred to us, if for no other reason 
than their undoubted antiquity. Those 
most venerable records have not suffered 
now that we get a Pisgah-view of the 
earth’s development; they will not suffer 
from any doctrine of the slow develop- 
ment of man. 

I had to speak of the ams of mor- 
phology; its highest aims are to be able 
to read off the archaic writings in which 
the members of man were in olden times 
written; to decipher the first promise and 

rophecy of his organic life in its initial 
etters up to the characters that express 
the form ‘of the jointed worm, and to see 
the form of the jointed worm exalted into 
the fulness of the form of man. Yet we 
know of nothing but the sequences and 
results of the morphological force; we 
know absolutely as much of the nature of 





the human soul as of the nature of proto- 
plasm, and nothing of either. The mor- 
phologist, as such, for the time, is like 
Gallio, he “careth for none of these 
things ;” he refuses to be hindered with 
side questions, however grave and impor- 
tant; his motto is, “ This one thing I do.” 
His work is to trace the germ into the 
adult or germ-grower; to scale every 
stage and step of a living creature’s life; 
to map out each form, passing into suc- 
ceeding forms, until the perfect form ap- 
pears. 

The ladder of man’s life reaches up to 
the highest heaven of organic beauty ; tha’ 
of the horse, the ox, and the lion stops fat 
short of this height; yet are they all per- 
fect after their kind. You will see at once 
that man is an animal f/us something that 
has made it possible for him to become 
“in form and moving so express and 
admirable ; the beauty of the world, the 
paragon of animals.” Prof. Flower will 
show you what a poor thing man is when 
that which makes him maz is arrested or 
suppressed ; you will then “look on this 
picture and on this,” on man in his high- 
est development ; his outward form corre- 
sponding to the power and excellence with- 
in; and on man undeveloped, brutal, foul 
in face, and fouler still in life. 


Erom The Saturday Review. 
DARK AND FAIR. 


THE British Association, in the biologi- 
cal section, discussed the other day the 
effect of race on politics and national char- 
acter. It seemed, however, to be thought 
that race affected personal appearance 
more than political conduct. We may at 
any rate owe our complexion to forgotten 
ancestors. Some years ago Mr. Glad- 
stone, whom nothing escapes, declared 
that light-haired people were far less nu- 
merous than in his youth. Many middle- 
aged persons will probably agree with him. 
The English have the reputation of being 
a fair race; and yet, if any one looks down 
on the heads of the people at a concert or 
in a theatre, he will be almost surprised at 
the number of dark polls. If it be true, 
as some one maintained at the meeting of 
the British Association, that the distinct 
early races are now all mixed and blended, 
and that nevertheless representatives of 
the pure characteristics of race constantly 
appear, it seems that the blonde Celts are 
dying out and “the dark Iberians” sur- 
viving. If the human race ever were so 
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unfortunate, in consequence of the blend- 
ing of blood, as to become of one settled 
complexion, the old rivalry and dualism of 
dark and fair would be lost. This rivalry 
is as manifest in the predilections of his- 
torical races as it used to be in the English 
novel, The time was when the black- 
haired, black-eyed girl of fiction was as 
dark of soul as of tresses; while the blue- 
eyed maiden’s character was of “heaven’s 
own color.” Thackeray damaged this tra- 
dition by invariably making his dark hero- 
ine nice, his fair heroine a treacherous 
siren. Becky is blonde; Emmy, brown; 
Betsy Amory, as she herself avers, is 
“blanche et blonde ;” the exemplary Laura 
is of a darker tint. Even Angelica, in 
“ The Rose and the Ring,” the affected and 
insincere Angelica, is yellow-haired; while, 
the honest Betsinda is a nut-brown maid. 
When another distinguished novelist made 
the criminal Lady Audley a blonde (if we 
have not absolutely forgotten her adven- 
tures, Lady Audley was little better than 
one of the wicked), blonde miscreants be- 
came quite the order of the day. Occa- 
sionally their locks were described as 
“tawny;” but they were never dark... At 
the same time, the ebon and lustrous 
tresses and olive complexion, which capti- 
vated our ancestors in “ Books of Beauty,” 
went out of fashion. The excesses of 
imitative art, the curls and fringes falsely 
golden of to-day, prove that Minna would 
no longer captivate any pirate of taste. 
In another generation the balance may 
have shifted, and fashion, like a lady in the 
adventures of Henry Esmond, may dote 
ona black man. Meantime it is curious 
to note how prejudice has varied in the 
past, though on the whole, perhaps, golden 
hair has always had the better of the con- 
test. 

The ancient Gauls, as we learn from 
Claudian and other authorities, were warm 
admirers of yellow hair, fava Gallia crine 
ferox. They even used a kind of soap 
which was supposed to make their locks 

olden forever. The Roman ladies, rather 
ate in their history, employed cosmetics 
possessing the same virtue; but, on the 
whole, the Romans were people of catholic 
taste and celebrated with equal fervor the 
dark and the golden hair, the brown and 
the blonde complexion. Lucretius, in a 
passage adopted by Moliére, shows that 
each tint has its charm. Horace speaks 
of a man 


Spectandum nigris oculis, nigroque capillo. 


The dark lover in Virgil knows how to 
plead his own cause poetically : — 





Alba ligustra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur ; ‘ 


and Ovid says of a youth at that age when, 
as Homer declares, “his bloom is fairest,” 


Et suberat flave jam nova barba come. 


As for Homer, he appears to have been 
the poet of an impartial age, He actually 
seems to make Odysseus fair in one pas- 
sage and dark in another. Menelaus has 
the constant epithet fav@6¢, as the north- 
ern Harold was Harold Fair-hair. The 
Greek gods, though all related to each 
other by bonds of blood, were of complex- 
ion as widely different as the dark and fair 
children of an English family. The “ gold- 
en Aphrodite” and the “grey-eyed Athe- 
ne” were foils to ox-eyed Hera and Posi- 
don of the blue-black locks. The Hebrews 
appear to have thought it rather odd that 
any one should be dofh black and comely. 
If Sir Peredur, in the “ Mabinogion,” rep- 
resented old Welsh taste, the Celts of 
Wales admired dark-haired women. Thus, 
when the knight saw the wounded raven 
lying in the snow, he determined, after long 
musing, that the bird’s plumage was like 
the hair of his beloved, while the red blood 
on the white ground was the image of her 
complexion. It would not be difficult, 
however, to select fair beauties from Welsh 
sreg — for example, Iseult of the white 
ands :— 


The ringlets on her shoulders lying, 
In their flitting lustre vying 

With the clasp of burnished gold, 
Which her heavy robe doth.hold. 


She is a foil, in legend as well as in Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s poem, to Iseult of Ire- 
land: — 


Shaking back her raven hair, 
With the old imperious air. 


It is probable that all races have chiefly 
admired the tint that is rarest among them- 
selves. In ancient Greece, we may sup- 
pose from the impartiality of poets, that 
neither dark nor yellow locks were pre- 
dominant, though, if we might judge from 
the gilt or russet chevelure of the colored 
terra-cotta figurines from Tanagra, the Be- 
otian women were notable for golden hair. 

There is a class of poetry which is re- 
markable for its steady partisanship of 
fair beauties. Wherever one finds a pop- 
ular song, a traditional ballad, it is loud in 
admiration, like the Scotch ballads without 
exception, of yellow hair. That tint, we 
believe, is rare in modern Greece, but in 
the love-songs and short ditties of the peo- 
le of the Morea and the islands the be- 
oved has always golden hair and eyes of 
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sapphire blue. The deserted bride sings 
how her lover’s hair “ shone like the sun ” 
abovt his shoulders. In the French 
Volks-lieder the girls are almost as in- 
variably blonde as in the songs of Heine. 
“ Blonde is with us a synonym for dele,” 
says M. Laisnel de la Salle in his interest- 
ing book on the legends and customs of 
the people of Berry. The villagers say of 
a young man, “// va voir sa blonde,” 
though the “blonde” has hair of intense 
black. There is even such an expression 
as “aller en blonde,” “to go a-wooing,” 
which proves the universality of the belief 
in fair beauties. People describe a child 
or a grown-up person with reddish hair as 
“blonde comme un bassin” —a scoured 
copper basin, be it understood. This say- 
ing is as old as the time of Guillaume de 
Lorris, who uses it in the “ Roman de la 
Rose :” — 


Cheveus ot blons com un bacin. 
Marot, too, has 
Vierge plus blonde qu’un bassin. 


The peasants retain the ancient taste of the 
court and the courtly poets. M. Just Veil- 
lat says that the trouvéres used to ask for- 
giveness from their audience when they 
sang the praises of a brunette. We con- 
fess that we remember no examples of this 
practice; nay, in the later semi-epic songs, 
the soldan’s daughter (who was sure to be 
dark) always won the knight from her rival, 
the Christian lady. In Brantéme’s time 
the fashion ‘for yellow hair prevailed. It 

ay, have come, with other ideas of the 
Tiiesente, from Italy, where the Vene- 
tian ladies used to stretch their locks out 
over the vast brims of a peculiar sort of 
hat, and sit on the housetop exposed to the 
full rays of the sun. It was natural that 
painters should prefer and help to keep in 
fashion the Venetian locks which seem to 
have caught a sunbeam on their coils, and 
even now hold it prisoned on the canvas 
of Titian or of Palma. 

Thus it is natural enough that Marot, 
preserving the Italian tradition, should 
make a lady say, — 


Pourtant si je suis brunette, 
Amy, n’en prenez esmoy ; 

Autant suis ferme et jeunette 
Qu’une plus blanche que moy. 


Guillaume de Lorris was of the same way 
of thinking before Italy had so much influ- 
ence on French taste : — 


Icelle dame ot nom biautés ; 
El ne fu obscure ne brune, 
Ains fu clére comme la lune, 





This popular French preference for blondes 
is not absolutely universal. There is a 
large class of songs dealing with the mis- 
adventures and woes of deserters from the 
army. In the district about Metz love 
seems to make as many soldiers run away 
from the colors as in the American army 
(according to Thackeray’s ballad) the pas- 
sion brings recruits to them. In that half- 
German country, where the mass of the 
people should be fair, the deserters all 
ascribe their ruin to dark beauties. 

Je me suis engagé 

Pour |’amour d’une brune, 

Non pas pour les cadeaux 

Que je lui ai donnés, 

Mais pour un doux baiser 

Qu’elle ma refusé. 


Another soldier asks pitifully, — 


Faut-il pour l’amour d’une brune 
Etre enfermé dans les cachots? 


The example of France, in the districts 
where light-haired people are the rare ex- 
ceptions, proves that the poetical charm of 
blondes may be preserved in songs, even 
v'hen actual examples have almost ceased 
to exist, or at least have become very rare. 
There are probably more pretty things to 
be said, with no great expense of fancy, 
about blue eyes and golden locks than 
about their rivals. There are an almost 


inexhaustible number of similes to be 


drawn from the sea, the sky, sapphires, 
turquoises, amber, metallic substances, 
flowers, and such other component parts 
of natural beauty as readily occur to the 
most limited imagination. The dew that 
on the violet lies, ebony, the plumage of 
the crow, and the raven down of darkness, 
almost exhaust the material objects which 
the poet of dark maidens can force into 
his service. For this reason, if for no 
other, fair beauties are likely to retain their 
popularity and pre-eminence in verse. It 
is pleasant to reflect that, even if Mr. 
Gladstone was right in his gloomy idea, 


even if fair hair is going out, science can, * 


and does, daily remedy the omissions and 
negligence of nature. While there are 
auricomous fluids, the poet need never 
despair of finding locks and complexions 
worthy of his store of jewelled epithets. 
The fashionable demand in this, as in other 
regions of political economy, is soon con- 
fronted with the supply. This, again, on 
Darwinian principles, as understanded by 
the people, must react on the natural com- 
plexion of the race; and Angli may once 
more be angeli, as far as yalew hair can 
make them worthy of the pontifical com- 
pliment. 








